





War planes make the headlines, but new giant transports make history for the airlines. 
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It's a light Squeeze¢! 


YET THE RIGHT 


OIL FILM 


How Socony-Vacuum Lubricants Help Machines Maintain 


High-Speed Production Without Risk of Failure 


ALF A HAIRSBREADTH! Between a 
| | speeding shaft and a be aring, 
hlm may be equeened to almost micro- 


. , Lf 
t? thr AR: 


an oil 
scopic thinness! That oil lm mus 

Upon its strength depends thousands of 
dollars in earnings and wages that may be 
interrupted when machines break down. 


It takes experience to de sign oils ex- 


caALLIN SOCON Y-VACUUM ror 





actly nght forthousandsof varying uses... 


lim h 75 more é 


Let Socony-Vacuum Lubricants and En- 
ginee ring service protect your machines. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OILCO., INC.—Standard Oil of 
N Y. Dis. White Star Div. Lubrite Div. Chicago Div 
White Fagle Div. Wadhams Div. Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. General Petroleum Corporation of California, 





WILL NOT BREAK 


In paper mill press rolls, always su! 
to heavy pressures, a Socony-Vacu 
tough film helps prevent bearing f 


m ous 


YOU'LL BENEFIT FROM TH! 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE 
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BIG BUSINESS 





pease was first made nearly 4,000 
years ago. For many centuries 
it was the product of master crafts- 
men, and articles made of glass 
were regarded as works of art. Not 
until the 17th Century did the 
application of mechanical methods 
make even windowpanes commer- 
cially practicable. 

In recent years, modern re- 
search and the development of mass 
production methods have changed 
glassmaking from a minor art to a 
great industry producing many amaz- 
ing new types of glass, at low cost, 
for hundreds of specialized uses. 

In addition to glass contain- 
ers for attractive and sanitary packag- 
ing, we now have safety glass; Polar- 
oid glass that kills glare; “invisible” 
glass that does not reflect light; Pyrex 
which resists heat; and glass “brick” 
for building. The recent development 





v 


of flexibility in glass opens entirely 
new vistas. 

Handsome new textiles are 
now woven from fibre glass, which 
is also used for home insulaticn and 
for more than 500 different industrial 
purposes. The forms in which glass 
is fabricated today range from these 
tiny fibres 1/10th the thickness of a 
human hair, to the mirror, weighing 
18 tons, for a new telescope that will 
greatly increase man’s knowledge of 
the stellar universe. 

As a result of its ingenuity 
in developing new and better prod- 
ucts, the glass industry in the United 
States has shown a rapid growth. 
Its sales in 1937 were nearly 7 
times as great as in 1900. In 1937 
the industry did a gross business of 
$388,000,000, and paid more than 
$100,000,000 in wages to 79,000 
employees. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 


better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O3RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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SINESS WEEK 


4 QUESTIONS fee’ 


FOR THE ANSWER TO LOWER HOSE COSTS | 
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| 
1. How will costs be cut? The extra wear and longer life that unusual construc- 
tion features put into every length of HEWITT hose make a double-edged knife 
in paring costs. You get the savings that go with both fewer replacements and | ee , 






important reductions in costly service interruptions. 2. How about special service 





conditions? Special and exclusive compounds—that include the results of advanced 
Latest entry in the parade 


liners is Curtiss Wright's ¢ 
hose to Industry. 3. What about service records? |n every industry there's convinc- |», passenger, substratos 






research in synthetic materials—multiply many times the usefulness of HEWITT 







ing evidence that HEWITT hose steps up efficiency, and lowers operating costs. —on this week's cover. It ca 
4. Can your needs be filled quickly? There's a nearby HEWITT distributor who'll — the factory at St. Louis for th 


last week In its test flights 





always give prompt attention to your needs. You'll find him listed in the classified 





ators keep an eue on at te 


telephone directory of any industrial center under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting.” | .onomy claims (two « 
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four engines for the Douglas, B 


<< ij ] Low h heed mode is) are justifu 
3 vole What's More 


Tue Temporary National | 


Committee has itself a field day 


















into the concentration of wea 
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insurance companies—page 15 
Wesley A. Sturges, executive d 
the Distilled Spirits Institut 
ahead with his plan to clear 









liquor industry by self-regulatio 






18 ... How ten government 
spend, lend and insure housing opm 
pages 18 and 19... It was ag 






for the auto companies and \ 






chains last week when a Colorack 
ruled that the Ford Motor Co 
a chain organization within the 1 








































of the state’s chain store act, and 4 

not have to pay the state chain st 

—page 33... Specially-designed | 

cars for special shippers—that’s w 

railroads are offering as an inducen 

keep freight out of truckers’ hands Br 

38 C.1.0.-A.F.L. peace didn’t 

any closer last week when both - 

split right down their respective 1 the 

on the third term issue page 44 Bel 
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What will tomorrow's 
N headlines 


3EHIND the headlines in your newspaper, re- 
porting the swift drama of today’s events, are 
thousands of words flashed to the news desk by 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service. And every 
word is transmitted instantly, in writing, exactly 
as dictated miles away. 

Many other types of business find typing-by- 
wire vital to meeting today’s demands. Its rapid, 
two-way connection provides a convenicnt chan- 


nel for talking back and forth in type. Its auto- 


matic ®eproduction of every word exchanged ; 
all points of contact provides accurate record 
with time-saving carbons for routing and filing. 

By adapting teletypewriter service to youl 
communication needs, you may effect sur- 
prising economies throughout your business. 
A Bell System representative will 
gladly explain the service to you 
You can reach him easily through 


ry 


your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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YOUNG MAN walked into a Roches- 
ter bank. “I’m Bradley 
New York...” 


Bradley was ushered directly to a 


from 


bank officer. ‘One of my company’s 
biggest prospects is here in Roches- 
ter,”’ he explained. “Our New York 
office said you could give me infor- 
mation...” 


The banker listened carefully. He 





had lived in Rochester 25 years, so 
he was able to tell Bradley about his 
prospect —its history, its problems 
and the men he should see. Bradley 
thanked him and left. A month later 
he returned, “I just want to tell you,” 
he said, “that the concern you told 
me about is doing business with us 
now.” 





“Bradley from New York” was able to 
obtain such usefal information in 
Rochester because his company is a 
customer of ours ...and because there 
is a Marine Midland bank in Rochester. 


There are Marine Midland banks in 
34 other trading centers in New York 
State. These banks and their familiarity 
with local communities can save your 
business time and money throughout 
New York State—the world’s richest 
market. 
































THE 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


4t the Gateway to New York State, the 
W orld’s Richest Market 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Ringside Seat 


Wuen Joe Lovis won from Arturo 
Godoy (a Chilean) in New York last 
week, Latin America listened in on a 


short wave broadcast in Spanish direct 
from Madison Square Garden. Sponsor 
was Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 
its Latin American affiliates, the second 
American company to sign up with NBC 


for a program directed at Latin America 
since the Federal Communications Com- 
mission gave permission for short wave 
commercial broadcasts last spring. First 
was United Fruit Co., which has a daily 
15-minute program (BW—Jan13 


news 


*40,p46) - 


Thar She Blows 


Most Famous for having once been the 
principal whaling port of the world, New 
Bedford, Mass., has long been a manu- 
facturing center—particularly for fine 
cotton textiles. A decade ago, when the 
last of New Bedford’s full-rigged whal- 
ing ships was moored in a concrete basin 
on a private estate near the seaport, the 
town’s 66 cotton mills were producing 
35% to 40% of America’s fine cotton 
fabrics. But the depression hit New Bed- 
ford hard. In 1929 its textile industry 
was the source of 80% of the city’s pay 
checks; by 1939, textile’s share had 
shrunk to 51%. 








Hard work on the part of the Indus- 
trial Development Legion (of New Bed- 
ford) has, however, interested manufac- 
turers of golf balls, sandals, adhesive 
tape, and other products in moving into 
vacant factories. The Development Le- 
gion’s score for 1939: 2,476 new jobs for 
New Bedfordites. Title of the Legion’s 
prospectus: “A Dead Whale or a Stove 
Boat.” 


Our Times 


Wirn six weeks still to go before the 
10th Annual Packaging Exposition at 
the Astor H@tel in New York (Mar. 26 
to 29), all the available exhibit space has 
been sold. 

It may soon be possible to buy gin-, 
bourbon-, or rye-flavored furniture, as 
liquor manufacturers are looking for an 
outlet for their supply of 50-gal. barrels. 
The barrels are made of the finest white 
oak, which is exceedingly scarce, and the 
Federal Alcohol Administration now re- 
quires that brand new barrels be used 
for aging liquor. The re-use of cooperage 
is no longer permitted. 


California Weather Experts 

Two citizens of Hollywood have sub- 
mitted a plan to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for charting the world’s 
weather. They would exploit the electrical 
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resistance of bad weather to ra wash 
and they propose an experiment —Th 
of a dozen or so powerful short the | 
tions at various points around t is all 
tic Ocean. Since the sea would und ° 
crossed with short-wave beams, to do 
lieve that storms could be tria: make: 
charted, and followed as they « how 
beam after another. The CAA, velt 
trying to get more detailed we bellig 
ports for transoceanic flights, term 
plan deserved consideration an can 01 
ised to find out if it would lh role | 
water. home 
Whistle While They Work Doul 
Ipea of special facilities for s; Wat 
steam shovel operators which the B Europe 
ers Life of Des Moines, Ia., app omer 
pioneered at the excavation of Hitler ; 
lovaki 
an ir 
Europe 
determ! 
Sing pr 
Of cou 
ing to 
some 
»A Ra 
ONE TH 
i Washir 
velt’s 1 
there’s 
S from tl 
pean 1 
If it 
| . . Tr’ ~* . } visible 
yuuilding (BW—Oct?’3 pi) ha 
adopted by many other builders. \ pare 
Oldetyme Distillers has adapted t a 
to its window-trimming needs. D pr dine 
rators work behind a fence pepper a r 
holes, attract the attention of “sick one 
superintendents” hurrying from one « ee 
cavation to another. Ps coal 
Travel Is Broadening on usiT 
Ir MAY BE good public relations, b oe . 
sole purpose of an annual trip of & ? , rd 
Roebuck & Co. directors is to = 
their information on sections of A WPA 
they rarely see. They have just ret 1 50.p 
from a visit to the West Coast WPA rp, 
held this month’s board of di es 
meeting in Los Angeles. They als B ; R 
a day in Sears stores in San Fran ae 
Oakland and after reserve relaxed Wi, 
they buttonholed customers on |! ir 
preferences. Back of the junket : 7 





year to Atlanta and the year bef 
Dallas, stand the company chi: 
General R. E. Wood, and his phil 


that board members must know 









hand the problems facing the m« 
dising staff—before intelligent a 







can be given to questions of poli 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





wash NGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
_That third-term issue, kernel of 
the political situation here at home, 
‘; all bound up in Europe’s war 
and what the President is trying 
to do about it. One simple question 
makes the relationship clear: Just 
how much influence could Roose- 
velt swing with the European 
belligerents if he revealed his third- 
term intention now? Obviously, he 
can only maintain his self-appointed 
role by keeping the politicians at 
home and abroad in the dark. 


Double-Bill Mystery 

Waat Rooseveit is trying to do in 
Europe is just as mysterious at the 
moment as the third-term riddle. With 
Hitler still firmly in possession of Czecho- 
| Jovakia and Poland, any direct Amer- 
ican intervention in behalf of peace in 
Europe is barred not only by the Allies’ 
determination but also by the overwhelm- 
ing pro-Ally sentiment here at home. 
Of course, Roosevelt may simply be try- 
ing to stave off the carnage expected in 
some quarters this spring. 


A Rabbit—But What Kind? 


ONE THING is certain: As predicted in the 
Washington Bulletin following Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress last month, 
there’s some new rabbit forthcoming 
from the Presidential topper. This Euro- 
pean maneuver may be it. 

If it is, only the ear of the rabbit is 
visible so far. Sumner Welles’ trip an- 
ticipates a series of exploratory moves 
toward a basis for peace that obviously 
can be made only if favored by circum- 
stances. These circumstances are such 
that the phantom of peace may lead 
} Roosevelt on and on. And if they do not 
freach a climax before the Democratic 
} convention, Roosevelt’s temptation to go 
jon using his good offices in behalf of 
) peace may clinch an intention to run for 
}a third term, even though that is not 
bk holly his intention now. 


WPA Reiterates 
© A 50-pace report, just issued by the 
WPA research unit, may form an impor- 
tant springboard for another attack on 
“Big Business” during hearings on tech- 
nological unemployment scheduled for 
next month by the Temporary National 
Economie Committee. 
= The W.P.A. report pictures the im- 
® portance of research in the nation’s in- 
® Custries, recording 50,000 as employed 
=n that field. But the document ex- 
m presses the belief that concentration of 
research among a few large industries 
lay constitute a restrictive element and 
Tepeats the familiar charge that large 
es withhold inventions from the 


public for their own financial advantage 

This “channeling of the course of 
technological progress,” the report con 
cludes, “may be an important factor in 
the recent failure of our economy to 
create new industries and thus to pro 
vide sources for new investments and 
new employment opportunities.” 


FTC Injunction Upheld 


IF IRREPARABLE DAMAGE comes to an ad 
vertiser as a result of an injunction 
issued on complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it just can't be helped, be 
cause a court of equity has no duty to 
protect illegitimate profits or advance 
business conducted by unfair business 
methods, including false advertising. 
This principle is laid down in the first 
opinion by an appellate court upholding 
the injunctive provisions of the Wheeler- 
Lea Act. The opinion was unexpected 
It came from the circuit court in Chicago 
on an emergency motion by Thomsen- 
King & Co., Inc., distributor of cosmetics 
Pending issuance of a formal com 





Full-Time Job 





‘ Harris & Ewing 
One of Washington's busiest officials 


these days is Ruth B. Shipley, chief 
of the Passport Division of the De- 
The fact that 
every passport outstanding was in- 


partment of State. 


validated after the start of the war in 
Europe last fall, means that it’s Mrs. 
Shipley’s responsibility now to help 
prevent the use of fraudulent pass- 
ports; to check on all Americans who 
want to go abroad, and decide 
whether they have a valid reason for 
going. All of which has turned a rou- 
tine passport job into a high-powered 


research and detective operation. 


plaint by the FTC, the dist: 


had granted a preliminary injunction to 


heme lo 


stop a puzzle contest s 
injunction, said the appellate 


might work irreparable damagt io 
, 


public, Balancing this against a loss to 


Thomsen-King if the injunction were 
left in effect, “the vote is not even close, 
the court said 


Fair Trade Impasse 

Like Bre’r Fox, Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, is “laying low” on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fair trade bill. Passed 
by the House, the bill to provide 


retail price fixing like that in 44 tates 
is before the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee, of which Senator King of 


Utah, arch foe of fair trade, is chairm: 


King is in no hurry to call the « 


mittee together, and, until he does, 

I'vdings can’t move to bring up the |} 
Tydings’ ardor for the bill seems to 

have cooled somewhat, probably 1x 


cause of persistent missionary work 

the “intellectual” lobby—Ame i 
Association of University Women and 
other consumer groups. Nevertheless, it 


will be brought out before the session 
ends and passed, which means another 


headache for Roosevelt this election 
year. 


FCC Monopoly Plan 


ConsouipaTion of all international com- 
munication systems in a single monopo! 
as the government’s policy in this fie] 
has been put up to the President by t 
Federal Communications Commission 
If Mr. Roosevelt approves, it will 
over the objection of both the War and 
Navy Departments, which want radio t 


remain a separate medium, unhampered 
in its development. 

The FCC also is preparing a report on 
its proposal for the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. The fusion woul! 
include Western Union, Commercial 
Cables, All America Cables, RCA Con 
munications, and Mackay Radio, anid 
other smaller systems. 

Intent on preserving its outlet to the 
ether through commercial facilities, the 
U.S. Office of Education is scrupulously 
avoiding “controversial” subjects. CBS 
dropped the Interior Department’s pro- 
gram, “What Price America,” after 
vear’s run, and, beset by pleas of federal 
agencies for time, is toying with the idea 
of confining broadcasts on governime ntal 
subjects to those it prepares itself. 


Pot O’Gold Probe 


UNbER NEW LEADERSHIP of young Chair 
man Fly, the Federal Communications 
Commission is well started on a crack 
down campaign against broadcast ng sta 


tions. The Commission has 
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EATING INNOVATION 
N GLENN L. MARTI 
SEA-GOING YACHT 


Low Pressure Steam, Concealed 
Nonferrous Convectors 
Used Successfully 


GOOD HEAT DISTRIBUTION 


Quick Response, Complete Safety 
Are Included Among Advantages 
with Webster Steam Heating 


BOILER RETURN TRAPS USED 


Baltimore, Md.—An innovation in ship 
heating on the “Glenmar,” sea - going 
yacht owned by Glenn L. Martin, is the 
nstallation of a modern low pressure 
steam heating system with boiler return 
trap equipment—a Webster Type R Vapor 
System. 

Quick response, small piping, perfect 
safety, minimum weight and minimum 
space are features of the installation. 








. 





“Glenmar” sea-going yacht owned by Glenn L. Martin 


Steam circulates effectively without re- 
sort to power-operated devices. Complete 
manual shut-off of heat to any individual 
radiator is effected without unbalancing 
circulation. These features point the way 
to the possibility of using lower pressures 
than have been used in the past in ship 
heating. 

Steam is universal for ship heating, 
whether steam propelled or Diesel pro- 
pelled. Now lower pressures with no in- 
crease in space or weight still further 
enhance this method of heating ... the 
Webster System way. 

The new heating installation in the 
“Glenmar,” the Glenn L. Martin yacht, 
was made in November, 1938, by the An- 
napolis Yacht Yard, Inc., at Annapolis, 
Maryland. There is a total of 800 sq. ft. 
of installed direct radiation. 

LOW 
HEATING 


GET THIS BOOK .. . Read the 
, fact stories about economy an 
comfort in the heating of 144 
| buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
for “Performance Facts.” 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 








Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


field of program regulation by referring 
to the Department of Justice the Pot 
O’Gold away $1,000 a 
week) program to determine if it violates 
the lottery or gift laws. 

FCC has revoked the licenses of half 


a dozen stations for alleged concealment 


(which gives 


of ownership, and is probing eight other 
stations, including several of the biggest, 
involving their management contracts 
with the CBS and NBC networks. 

The Commission’s action in calling 
the Department of Justice into the Pot 
O’Gold case is a hint that FCC may 
invoke its own punitive powers against 
stations which have carried this program 
when they come up for license renewal. 


Low Cost Housing Scrap 

IN A DESPERATE MOVE to get a toe-hold in 
the housing field, the Commerce Depart- 
ment is passing the hat among the vari- 
ous housing agencies for money to finance 
a campaign publicizing low cost housing 
materials now available but unusable be- 
cause of building code restrictions. Com- 
merce wanted $1,000,000 for a demon- 
stration program but the Budget Bureau 
said no. 

Chances of successful panhandling are 
poor since it was these very agencies, 
particularly the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, which attacked the original 
proposal. FHA was afraid Commerce 
would raise a lot of false hopes that 
would undercut the present building 
market. Anyway, FHA didn’t want Com- 
merce to take the edge off its big spring 
push, a plan for financing on liberal terms 
houses that will cost only $2,500 and can 


be built now. 


Roof Over America 

Hovstne will be the theme of the U.S. 
Office of Education Sunday radio pro- 
gram, “Democracy in Action,” starting 
Mar. 24 for 18 weeks over the Columbia 
network. Presumably activities of U.S. 
Housing Authority, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and other agencies will be 
covered in reportorial rather than propa- 
gandist fashion, in a series that will also 
discuss zoning and civic planning, pre- 
fabrication and housing plans being pro- 
moted by private enterprise. 


A.G.&E. Poses New Deal Issue 
THE QvESTION of appointing a trustee 
for bankrupt Associated Gas & Electric 
may be important to security holders of 
that company, but it’s also important to 
the New Deal, for the fight over it is de- 
veloping the biggest inside battle in the 
Administration since Cordell Hull threw 
Raymond Moley out the window. 

Bob Jackson and Cohen and Corcoran 
are leading one faction, fighting to get 
SEC named by the court as trustee. They 
have already dragged in Morgenthau, 
and, of course, they have SEC Commis- 
sioner Eicher in their pockets. But Leon 
Henderson and Jerome Frank, utterly 
loyal left-wingers up to now, «re backing 
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Washington Pillboa 


Cov. Pature FLEMING soon 
undisputed boss of the Wage 
Administration. Detail of the 
officer for the job was aut! 
by Congress without a pee} 
Secretary Hopkins is in dan 
losing the brain trust whic 
is striving manfully to conc 
fact that Hopkins is secreta 
name only; the House has « 
their salaries . .. An FHA « 
who failed to pay a public st 
rapher’s bill is in high disfavo 
employees of other quasi-g 
ment agencies; the Supreme ¢ 


ruled this week that garnis 
proceedings may be iny 


against the employees of agi 
which, under their statutor 
thorization, may sue or be 
. . « The telephone compan) 
complimented Senator Bob Ta 
assigning him ME—1940 as 
number of his campaign head 
ters in a local hotel—ME for \ 
tropolitan ... The ladies comp 
the Society of Sponsors of 
United States Navy are info 
by Rear Admiral Chester W. N 


tion, that a ship is called “she” 
cause it costs so much to keep 


the bosom of a swell.” 





I 


itz, chief of the bureau of navig 


in paint and powder and because 
“only a she would feel at home or 





the more conservative Mathews 
Healy, making four votes to one « 
Commission against having SE¢ 
pointed and in favor of an outsicd 

Just to make the situation more 


plicated, Senator Wheeler, hin 


Presidential candidate, and Democrat 
Rayburn, o1 


House Leader Sam 
Jack Garner’s managers and a 


of the holding company “death sente: 


both protested in writing against SE 


doing what Jackson and Col 


Corcoran want. 


Federal “‘Subsidies”’ Examined 


PROPOSED OVERHAULING of the Ter 
Valley Authority’s contribution 

states in which it operates, paid 

of the taxes which they used to « 
from the power companies befor 
took over, is prompting wester 
gressmen to poke into the sub 
payments by Uncle Sam from « 
of tax-exempt public forest, grazi 
mineral lands. All other 
provided by various 
affect their sections of the count 


contr 


now laws 


also being scrutinized. Wide \ 
in the amount of such payn 


naturally a point of focus. Not 
likely to be done this session 
subject will be readied for consi 
next year. 
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§Latest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE INDEX...... ean *114.2 #1185 123.6 105.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% i : ; ; 2° 68.8 71.7 J 62.1 
Automobile Production 95,985 101,240 at 24,875 
Engineering Construction Awards (Ene. News- Rec. ‘@eeck ‘daily av. in ; Ghousende) $8,327 $8,109 9, $9,371 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). .... . ae 2,528 2.541 2,333 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) ee —— 3,688 3,499 59 3,550 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).... ; ceseces eeeece 1,700 1,720 ; 1,217 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 —100).. paien J 165.5 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) bl wie eles 5 : $37.09 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) ne ° ‘ ‘ $17.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................- aris - - 12.408¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.01 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 2.87: 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated mastete, Ib.) . . 10.71¢ 
Wool Tops «(New York, Ib.) $1.108 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib 19.18 


iF INANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable ue sectee send 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City — rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) * 


PSANKING (Millions of dollars) 
‘ Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. 
| Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
“ry Loans, reporting member banks. 
; S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting meomsber ‘beste. 
E eae Securities Held, reporting member banks. . os 
3 Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


16,076 
21,450 
3,745 
1,320 
9,982 
3,300 
3,459 
2,584 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) : = wees : . 117.6 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) - seeceeer reves 31.3 . 30.7 
= 20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics).......... eee 69.9 . 69.8 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) eee 98.0 96.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 hese 782 1493 771 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb. 10th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 








Busine $s H eel Fe bruar ) 


BEavry ano raz BEAST 


both benefit from new 


G-E Sunlamp! 





LADIES AND LITTLE PIGS both benefit from a new 
sive G-E sunlamp, one of many new-type lamps 
developed by General Electric. Using scarcely more 
than an ordinary 100 watt bulb, it provides three 1 
much ultra-violet as noon June sunshine. Tests shi 
ultra-violet speeds growth in pigs; cures rickets ar 
sound bones and teeth in human beings 


hin: 
The 
stater 
ating. 
points 
opera! 
of cay 
lying 

Tho 


substa 


SELLING BEGINS at home with Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, w! 
Chicago office has been light-conditioned with 300 and 500 watt ¢ 
MAZDA lamps providing 25 to 35 footcandles of indirect light. H 
can G-E lighting service help you? Ask your G-E lamp man. 


LIGHT WHERE YOU WANT IT! New G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp gives concentrated light where needed in stores, 
factories, and homes. A lens, reflector, and filament are 
combined in one heat-resisting all-glass unit. 








HERE ARE SOME OF THE 9000 DIFFERENT 
LAMPS THAT G.E. MAKES FOR ALL LIGHTING NEEDS 


~> 
w 
So 


8 


” Dollars 


of 





SILVERED BOWL REFLECTOR LAMP MERCURY H LAMP 100 WATT G-f 
Hermetically seal- LiketheG-EMazda A highly efficient, MAZDA 
edcoatingof mirror Projector lamp rugged, long-lived lamps give 
silver provides in- rv made mercury lamp, well light than 2 
direct light. of regular glass suited to industry. ago, cost 


DEATH CELL FOR LAMP BULBS is this G-E Lamp Develop- G-E MAZDA LAM PS 
ment Laboratory, where enough G-E MAZDA lamps burn 
night and day to light a town of 4000. These life tests GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
help assure the increasingly high standards set by G-E 
research and development . . . one of the reasons why 
G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter Jonger. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Worst of recession now seems to be over as steel 


consumption approximates production and retail buying 


makes recovery from January setback. But construction 


is a big question mark for the longer term. 


From Now oN, the decline in general 
business should show signs of moderating. 
It’s true that Business Weex’s Index has 
just registered its biggest drop of the 
move—4.3 points; it’s also true that it 
is still headed downward. But a good 
part of the recession now seems to have 
run its course, and that is of major sig- 
nificance to the business man planning 
future operations. 

Remember that the Index reached a 
high of 125.7 in December. It has now 
declined 11.5 points—9°—to 114.2. Re- 
member also that 105 in the Index seems 
to be a logical stopping place for the 
decline (BW—Dec23'39,p13; Feb10°40,p 
14). That would imply, then, that there 
are only about 9 points—about 8%— 
more to go, that the worst is proltably 
behind us, 

The steel rate tends to confirm the 
statement that the decline is moder- 
ating. This week the drop was only 2.9 
points to 68.8% of capacity. Last week 
operations fell 5.6 points from 77.3% 
of capacity. What is more, the under- 
lying situation in steel is improving. 

Though production is still running 
substantially above incoming orders, it 


is no longer significantly above actual 
consumption. Consumers of steel—auto- 
mobile companies, freight car producers, 
makers of machinery, and manufacturers 
of miscellaneous products—apparently 
are using more steel than they're order 
ing. They are letting their inventories 
run off, But sooner or later, they'll have 
to come through with orders. 

In the meantime, however, the steel 
operating rate will drop further. And 
there will be no real incentive for users 
of steel to make large forward commit- 
ments until the steel industry’s annual 
battle with the automobile industry 
comes to a decision. 


Price Test to Come 

Recently, a few manufacturers, in- 
cluding Ford and Packard, were in the 
market for small amounts of steel to 
round out their requirements on 1940 
models. But the tonnage has not been 
sufficiently hefty to cause tlte steel- 
makers to fall another and 
break prices for the business. 

The real test will 
March and May. Then the automobile 
companies will begin entering orders for 


over one 


come between 


194]-model steel. And 
if there’s to be 
“the Detroit situation.” 

The stock market, too, has | 
better tl 


another 


ing out a promise of 
During the 
year prices dropped to the lower limits 
of the post-war trading 
BW—Jan20°40,p13), and the 


tions were bearish. But this week, stocks 


come. early weeks of 


range chart 


im plic i 


firmed up, suggesting that the decline has 
been an intermediate reaction in a bull 
market rather than continuance of a 
major downtrend in a bear market 


Construction Prospects 


Undoubtedly, reports of British and 
French concentrations of troops in the 
Near East were partly responsible, sug 
gesting as they did speeding up of war 
Still—war 


orders—underlying domesti« 


orders. orders or no war 
conditions 
seem to suggest that this country has 
within itself the seeds of recovery from 
the current slump. However, one funda 
mental ingredient of a robust recovery 
is lacking at the current juncture. Con 
struction in January definitely turned 
down, and building—instead of being a 
positive factor in recovery as in 1938 
1989 


than a 


destined to be no 
1940 


and seems 
better neutral 
Possibly it might even be 

The outlook chart clearly indicates 
what has been happening. Public con 
struction has been falling off for more 


factor in 


negative 





IN THE OUTLOOK~— CONSTRUCTION TURNS DOWN 
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and of late private con- 
been 


than a year; 
struction contracts awarded have 
tapering off too. Somewhat encouraging 
is the fact that factory building is still 
above a year ago. This is a carryover 
from the upsurge in general business 
from September through December. But 
factory building represents only about 
5% of total construction, so it hardly 


can be counted on to do anything more 














than make construction a less negative 
factor than it now appears—on the sur- 
face—to be. Some larger stimulus is 
needed—either a rapid expansion of the 
government’s program 
through United States Housing Author- 
ity or a renewed effort on the part of 
FHA to insure new homes, since such in- 


surance has been steadily on the decline 


slum-clearance 


since October. 





Business W eek . February 
But consumer buying is be 
sustained. As predicted here, t] 
a drop from 96 to 92 in the dep 
store sales index from December 

ary. But the return of milder 

produced a rapid recovery, acco 
weekly figures. In the immediat: 
Easter should 
influence— 


ahead, the early 
definitely 


weather doesn’t 


stimulating 
again get in tl 





PENN 
Cleveland 






OHIO 


fle 
Wheeling? Pittsburgh 
! Cincinnati Lo ~. 
—- = ae 
~ rf KY " a./ 
ee / 
73,424 sq m . pop.t! 737.0 0 


C.ieveLanp—During the May-Decem- 
ber upsurge business here rose faster 
than in any other Reserve district in 
the country. Now, as predicted (BW 

Dec30'39,pl0) , the decline is more 
rapid than e)sewhere—essentially be- 
cause of the area’s economic depend- 
ence on durable goods 

The district’s steel rate is 
from its November peak of 95° of 
which, sig- 


down 


capacity to around 60%, 
nificantly enough, is just about where 
Coal 
mining, second biggest industry here, 


it was before the war started. 


is settling back from its cold weather 
spurt to around last year’s production 
levels, 

In response to the slowing down of 
automobile (BW—Feb10 
"40,p14), auto supply companies here 


assemblies 


—glass, tires, parts—have slackened 
their schedules. Manufacturers of such 
capital goods as foundry machinery 
and electrical and other heavy indus- 
trial equipment are likewise curtailing, 
although more slowly than steel. 
Wachine Tools, Aircraft Parts 
Yet “business cannot be very bad 
here when the steel rate’s at 60% 
(BW—Aug19'39,p14). Though profits 
of the steel companies are off, em- 


” 


ployment and payrolls have not lost 
nearly as much percentagewise. More- 
over, some lines are still expanding, 
under the stimulus of armament de- 
mands—notably manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools and aircraft parts, who, 
incidentally, are still in the market for 
skilled mechanics. 

Retail trade, which has held up bet- 
ter than in most areas, has now begun 
to slip—along with payrolls. But the 
decline will be less severe than the 
drop in production. 
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RicumMonp—For the first time in 18 
months, manufacturing in this district 
is undergoing a distinct setback. Not 
only have Sparrows Point, Md., steel 
West Virginia coal 
mining been declining (BW—Jan20 
"40.p14), but now, in the Carolina 


operations and 


Piedmont region, cotton textile mills 
(the district’s biggest industry) are 
fast losing war-inspired gains. 


Keels for Two Battleships 


Some miscellaneous industries are 
off, too, like lumbering and tobacco 
manufacturing. But there are bright 
spots. Keels of two 35,000-ton battle- 
ships have recently been laid in two 
Virginia shipyards—Portsmouth and 
Newport News; and aircraft manufac- 
ture in Baltimore, as in the nation, is 
expanding rapidly. 

Tobacco farmers are not as badly 
off as originally thought. Losses from 
marketing last year’s crop turned out 
to be only nominal, and agricultural 
income for the district as a whole is 
up slightly. Moreover, it is reported 
that Great Britain may lift the ban 
on American tobacco imports; so Brit- 
ish buyers may be on hand for this 
fall’s auctions. That is yet to become 
an accomplished fact, but farmers are 
hopeful. 

Carolina peach orchards and Vir- 
ginia crops suffered moderately in the 
January frost. Department 
quickly sold out blankets, overcoats 
and woolens, but snow-laden streets 


stores 


discouraged general shopping. A sales 
rebound has taken place since, and 
trade now should begin to stabilize; 
consumer purchasing power here is 
not as volatile as in Reserve districts 
dominated by payrolls of the durable 
goods industries. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 








The Regional Business Outlook 
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Twin Crrirs—The dominantly a 
cultural nature of this Reserve dist 
makes it a region apart 
unaffected by the current 
throug 


as vel 
tively 
cline in general business 
the country. 

So far, the impact has been lar; 
localized in special industries—co) 
mining in Montana and the Mic! 
Peninsula, lumbering in northern W 
consin and the eastern tip of the M 
igan Peninsula. In consumer g 
manufacturing (primarily foodst 
here and in Austin, operations 
held fairly stable. 

Around Duluth, the hope is f 
Miners in the Me 


Range and shippers are ready to s! 


early thaw. 


moving iron ore as soon as the G 
Lakes open. Inasmuch as ore st: 
are dwindling fast, it’s expected 

this will be a big season—unless 
heavy industries suddenly collapse 
unlikely contingency 


Livestock Speculation 
Only 


and causes a 


if the recession is prolo 


break in agricult 


prices will farmers be seriously | 
Right now, they are counting on w! 
prices to hold (this is the nat 

spring wheat area) and they're w: 
ing for meat prices to advance- 

they’ve been indulging in a bit 
speculating in livestock. 

During 1939, farmers bought n 
cattle and sheep than normally, for { 
tening on cheap feed. But low pr 
for finished meat made selling w 
tractive, and livestock on the fa 
was permitted to increase. The in! 
ence is that marketings will be 
layed and bank loans will not be p 
off until (1) stockyard prices rise 
(2) farmers get tired of feeding. 
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L PREMIUM INCOME 
1929-1938 PERcenTAges 
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Harris & Ewing 
The statistical story of the 26 largest life insurance companies was told to 


















the Temporary National Economic Committee by Ernest Howe. Here he 







explains a chart showing the sources of companies’ premium income. 


TNEC Eyes Life Insurance Assets 


SEC presents much-publicized statistical report, 
without bombshells; applauds when Penn Mutual presi- 








dent testifies that mere bigness is no guaranty of safety. 





through questioning of leading insurance 
executives, to interpret the 


Lonc Berore the so-called monopoly 


mmittee came into being, it was clear 





company 





figures. 

Experts on the SEC staff heretofore 
have freely admitted that there has been 
discovered no way of demonstrating that 
the policyholder’s interest is best served 
in a company of any given size, be it 
large or small. Gerhard A. Gesell, SEC 
lawyer and special counsel in the insur- 
ance investigation, nevertheless has re- 


that many in Washington viewed askance 





the size of the biggest life insurance com- 
anies. For a little over a year the Se- 
irities and Exchange Commission has 
een presenting testimony, off and on, to 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
ittee concerning this subject. And this 
week the investigators came up with the 
long-heralded statistical report which 
poutlines, in $22 pages, the size, scope. 











peatedly sought testimony furthering 


theory 
safety. 


that size is 


not necessar' 


He found another witness this wee : § 
bear the SEC out on 


was John \ Stevenson, presi nt of | ‘ 
Mutual of Philadelphia 


in the country 


£702 631 


1,000 at the en 


b 
that point l 
’ 


ninth cor 


with admitted asset 
1 of 1988 compare 


with $4,942,900,000 for the largest 


Stevenson 


asserted that wise mat 


ment is the key to successful and 


operation, and that mere size is no s 


stitute. He expressed the conviction t! 
a company which is managed w 
men would meet all its obligations even 


if the new contracts 
ceeded for a number of years by the bus 


This latter is a point to wl ch a good 
Phe 


ness which goes off the books 


Nearing Saturation Point? 
£ 


+} 


written were 


deal of attention has been devoted 


SEC in earlier hearings brought out the 


fact that lapses and terminations of 


into sell 


When 


surance contracts other than by death 
represented a fairly high relationship to 
new insurance written. This led to ques 
tions—whether too much pressure went 
ing, and whether the amount of 
insurance in force wasn’t pretty close t 
the saturation point. From such assump 
tions, the tendency has been to question 
how insurance companies would fare if 
they were to go into a period when th 
trend would be one of declining totals of 
insurance on the companies’ hooks 
Mr. Stevenson said (a that 
would be no guarantee of 


mere size 


al 


% 


safety, and (b) that good management 


would be equal to the situation, he 


was 


getting right down to what his questio 


ers wanted to hear. In fact, 


his remay}; 


b 


elicited warm praise from Leon Hendet 
son, member of the SEC and TNE 
“That, Mr. Stevenson, is the most « 


structive statement 


as far as the guar 


antee of the stability of insurance poli: 


is concerned, that has been made i 


I 


the course of these hearings,” said 


man whom many 


insurance executl 


i 
all 
the 


ves 















nd financial ramifications of the 26 
largest life insurance companies. 

Most, if not all, of these figures have 
ilways been available through the elabo- 
ate reports the companies file with the 
Many of 
them have been compiled and correlated 
for years in manuals published by the 


trade press. However, very few of the 






Tats week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission presented to the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee a document 
pages of tabular matter. 
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state insurance departments. 






containing 322 
It covered 







Insurance 


++ 


gures have ever before been tossed at 





Documenting the Life Insurance Story 


all phases of the finances of the 26 
largest life insurance companies and 


was designed to show their immense 


size and importance 


Typical figures 


which may be gleaned are: 


Premium 


















mony of its own economic advisers and 


the public and never before has such a oo Sere ares 
° ° si 7.07 2.78 ; 
vast job been undertaken with the ac- 1929 $83,987,070,000 — $2,784,899,000 
ee . ° 9 88,038,811,000 2,939,446,000 
knowledged motive of proving vast con- 1530 38,811 39, 446,00 
centrat f ec ee . 1931 89,257,911,000 3,082,480,000 
- ion of economic power. 1932 835.250.959.000 2.975.305,000 
us W eek the SEC put the whole tab- 1933 811.944.781.000 ? 865.174.0009 
ulation, entitled “Operating Results and 1934 82,196,899,000 3,020,922,000 
vestments of the Twenty-Six Largest 1935 83,87 1,380,000 3,156,746,000 
#gal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 1936 87,563,642,000 3,150,996,000 
bn the U.S... 1929-1938.” into the TNEC 1937 91,546,742,000 3,199, 366,000 
cord. Then it proceeded, through tes- 1938 92,250,964,000 3,215,130,000 


Income Over 
Dishursementes 
$1,232,354,000 
1,161,783,000 
1,079, 367,000 
557,957,000 
436,725,000 
960,305,000 
1,243,044,000 
1,385,350,000 
1.333,409,900 
1,206,570,000 


Admitted 
Assets 
$14,892,330,000 
16,070,024,000 
17,166,196,000 
17,751,641,000 
18,087,1 13,000 
18,934,984,000 
20,156,961 ,000 
21,809,238,000 
2,997 004,000 


24,290,135,000 


































16 
suspect of being one of their severest 
critics. 

\ preponderance of this week's evi- 
dence has hinged around insurance com- 
pany investments. Thomas A. Buckner, 
chairman of the board of New York Life, 
was called to tell how his company, for 
example, chooses its investments and how 
they are supervised. The statistical rec- 
ord presented to the TNEC contained 
page after page crowded with figures on 
the composition of life insurance invest- 
ments, and the income which the com- 
panies were able to make on them. And 
Mr. Henderson, at the very beginning 
of the week’s hearings, pointed out the 
extent to which of such 
immense funds could constitute an instru- 


concentration 


ment of tremendous economic power. 


Exploit “Good Material” 


Life insurance had 
forewarning as to the parts of the in- 
vestment examination which would catch 
the popular fancy. Washington news- 
paper men, given some advance informa- 
tion on the figures involved in the SEC 
study, at once jumped on the fairly large 
proportion of life insurance assets which 


executives some 


are represented by loans to policyhold- 
ers. They also devoted a good deal of 
attention to the fact that the 
panies carry investments on their books 


com- 


at prices which may vary substantially 


from going values (a situation which 
not only has been a matter of public 
record for years but which has the ex- 
press approval of state insurance depart- 
ments). The companies were aware, too, 
that the bond defaults and 
real estate foreclosures over the last 10 


matter for lively 


record on 
vears would be a 
concern. 

Policy loans (and premium notes) at 
the end of 1938 totaled $2,822,410,000 
for the 26 companies, a figure which 
represents a decline of nearly $300,000, 
000 from the 1933 peak. Interest on 
these loans amounted in 1938 to some 
18.66% of total from 
ments, and the average rate of interest 


income invest- 
on policy loans was 5.79%. 

The fact that this 5.79% interest rate 
represented a return higher than the 
companies averaged on any other form 
of investment at once raised the question 
of why the companies should charge 
policyholders, 5%, 54%, or 6% for this 
type of accommodation. 


Price of Money Varies 


Mr. Buckner went to Washington pre- 
pared to explain the ins and out of 
policy loans, and his explanation now 
occupies about three pages of the record. 
He noted, for one thing, that the com- 
panies encourage the policyholder to pay 
off policy loans so that encumbrance 
won't defeat the purpose of the insur- 
ance, He went on to explain that clerical 
expense is high on these small loans, and 
that the company can’t write into the 
insurance contract a low rate on policy 





New Speed for the Rails 











The Eagles, two new highspeed 
streamliners, will clip two hours and 
20 minutes from the Missouri 
Pacific’s present runs from Omaha, 
Neb., to St. Both six-car 
trains (one of which is shown above), 
are of lightweight construction and 
were built of aluminum alloy by the 
American Car and Foundry Co. 
Powered by 2,000 h.p. Diesel-electric 
locomotives built by the Electro- 
Motive Corp., the trains are capable 
of speeds up to 110 m.p.h. and will 


operate at a speed of 75 m.p.h. 


Louis. 





loans because money is cheap now 
whereas it may be very dear 10 or 15 
years from now. Moreover, the necessity 
for meeting policyholders’ demands for 
loans requires the companies to keep on 
hand a amount of cash 
which doesn’t earn any money. 

TNEC’s insurance investigation was 
immediately preceded by the uprising of 
insurance agents through the country to 
oppose federal regulation of the busi- 
ness. Preparation of the statistical re- 
port by the SEC was accompanied by 
press reports of sensational disclosures, 
hardly borne out by the hearings. 

Life insurance leaders have said right 
along that there was no objection to 
the statistical study if it were not mis- 
interpreted—but they have  smarted 
under what they suspect of being inspired 
misinterpretations in newspaper stories 
which came out in advance of the 
hearings. 


considerable 


South Counts Loss 


Damage to roads will be 
heavy, but citrus crop suffered 
most in big freeze. 


SoUTHERN sTATEs still are counting the 
damage done by the almost unprece- 
dented January freeze (BW—Feb3'40, 
p17) and they’re discovering quite a lot 
of things that were overlooked at first. 
One major item of loss, which was con- 
cealed by the heavy snowfall for some 
time, is highway surface. 


Business Week + February 


It remains to be seen how mu 
ment breaks up as the frost com: 
the ground. Meanwhile, it is 
that there undoubtedly will be t 
of square yards of pavement t 
and even more extensive yardag: 
quire repairs and resurfacing. | 
gravel and_ broken 
which thousands of miles have bx 
as relief projects in recent yea 
likely to wind up as complete f: 
many cases. State highway dep: 
will be coming around for defici: 


stone 


propriations. 

Cost of these and 
however, will be dwarfed by 
the citrus crops as has been 
from the The Depart: 
Agriculture now has completed 
liminary check on the damage to 


simiiar 


outset. 


and grapefruit in Texas and Flor 
its figures serve as a basis for } 

mates running fairly well in ey 
$15,000,000. 

On Jan. 1, the Department of \ 
ture estimated that the grapef, 
in the current would 
36,600,000 boxes, a drop of 16 
last year’s all-time record produc tM 


season 


freeze apparently has reduced t 
pect to 30,800,000 boxes. 

For oranges, the prospect on Ja 
a harvest of 78,564,000 boxes. This 
have represented only a trifling 
from the 
78,863,000 and would have excee 
average for the past 10 years by 
46%. The cold wave, however, has 
just about 8,000,000 boxes ($10.0) 
to $12,000,000 off the 


previous season’s re 


worth) 


Livestock Producers Hard Hit 


Among the hardships of the co 
slow to show up 
visited on livestock 
Southeast. Usually their flocks su 
this time of year on the pasture afl 
by fall-planted grains. For several 
past it has been necessary to fe: 
and fodder reserves and many 
face the imminent necessity of 
feed shipped in from the Mid-west 
In urban areas in the Southeast 


which were 


producers 


est hardship was caused by freezing 
It’s common practice to place hous 
nections close to the surface 
ground, and in one city of about 
more than half the residents wer 
out water, many of them for 10 d 
two weeks. Only the limited nun 
homes which have central heating 
were entirely safe from the freeze 

In Texas, the Brownsville area 
gratulating itself that damage to i! 
castor bean industry was somew! 
severe than first estimates had ind 
The greater part of the crop ha 
harvested when the freeze hit, and 
ing for the coming season now hi: 
started. Moreover, many of th 
stalks are sprouting at the base a 
it looked a fortnight ago as thoug 
had been killed. 
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Kelling down to RIO 


oe 
International Trucks and Tractors Cut Costs and Save 
Time on Gigantic Water Conductor Project 


Brazil moves ahead on its march of progress, 

with a 60-mile aqueduct under construction to 

bring water to beautiful Rio de Janeiro. Thirteen 

thousand 22,000-lb. iron and concrete tubes will 

carry the water. The great project demanded the 

ef best in engineering skill and equipment. 

eres International Trucks and Diesel TracTracTors 

: “rolled down to Rio” and went to work for Dahne, 

Conceicaio & Cia. (Adductora Ribeirao Das Lages 

; S.A.), clearing, grading, and preparing the right- 
All set to go! A new load of-way; transporting tubes, materials, and sup- Rapid and careful unloading of 
every fow minutes. plies; a nd easing the heavy tubes into the trench. tubes by chain-helst system. 

Thanks to the ability of 18 International Trucks 

and 9 International Diesel TracTracTors,a great 

city’s dream becomes reality! 

The world is dotted with such International rec- 

ords. If you have a truck or tractor job to do, there's 

a powerful International that’s built and styled 

for your work. Ask the nearest International Dealer 

or Company-owned Branch for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


International TracTracTors clear i panreinmenenes Easing 22,000-pound tubes into 
and grade the right-of-way. 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois place. No cracks, no damage! 


BIINTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


lit 














Liquor Industry’s Compact Delayed 


Backers are doubtful of outcome as committee 
expands Dr. Sturges’ control plan to take in importers, 
rectifiers, and non-Institute distillers. 


Dr. Westey A. Sturces’ crusade to put 
the liquor industry on the straight and 


narrow 


path through rigid self-regula- 


tion makes progress, but slowly. As exec- 
utive director of the Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute, the good doctor worked out a 


plan of salvation with himself sitting on 
the judgment seat armed with practically 
absolute control (BW 


The Sturges scheme 


(awesomely re- 


ferred to by the industry as “The Com- 
pact”) was considered during the insti- 
tute’s board meeting in New York last 
week (BW—Feb10'40,p8) after some of 
its sharper corners had been smoothed 


down. 


Contrary to expectations, the revision 





Oct2s° 19 plo) 





is not to go immediately to the insti- 
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tute’s membership for the vot 
sary to put it into operation 
the planning committee, which 
struggling with the compact, 
panded to take in elements out 
Distilled Spirits Institute. 

This body will put the Stur 
through another distillation. W 
emerges with its original strengt 
paired or is watered by compro: 
mains to be seen. Pretty good 
predict that it will prove fart 
ever from the good 
intent. 

Some units of the industry s} 
think what could happen with f. 
Dr. Sturges 
ered to control marketing practic: 
executives have been the prin 
jectors. They say, “We heartily { 


doctor’s 


(a minister's son} 
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What the Government Is Doing in Housing— 


Functions 

Provides a cooperative credit system for agriculture, 
and incidentally makes loans available for the con- 
struction and improvement of farm houses. Within 
the system are (1) the Federal Land Banks, which 
make long-term farm-mortgage loans; (2) Production 
Credit Associations, which, by discounting loans with 


or borrowing from the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, provide short-term credit; and (3) Banks for 
Cooperatives, which make loans to farmers’ business 


cooperatives. 





Makes loans to competent farm tenants, share- 
croppers and farm laborers, if citizens of the United 
States, to enable them to become farm owners, as 
authorized under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 
makes rehabilitation loans and provides supervised 
credit to low-income farmers, on or near relief, for the 
purchase of farm supplies, equipment, and livestock; 
makes grants for bare subsistence in cases of extreme 
distress in devastated farm areas; completes and 
operates about 140 rural community projects begun by 
Resettlement Administration and other prior agencies 





Supervises three separate governmental agencies 
Operating in the field of home mortgage finance. Major 
function is to encourage and assist private capital in 
making available on an economical basis an adequate 
volume of long-term home-mortgage credit, and in 


providing at the same time means for sound investment 
of small savings. 


Serves as a credit reserve sytem through which 
member home-financing institutions (savings, buildin 
and loan associations, cooperative banks, homestea 
associations, insurance companies, and savings banks) 
may obtain short- or long-term advances as needed, on 
the security of approved home-mortgage collateral. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board charters and 
supervises privately managed local mutual thrift and 
home-financing institutions known as Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations, and assists in establishing 
mortgage lending practices favorable to home owner- 
ship 


Insures against loss up to $5,000 the accounts of 
individual investors in all Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations and State-chartered institutions of the 
savings and loan type which apply and are approved 
for insurance. 


Refinanced on long-term basis at moderate interest 
mortgage indebtedness of individuals faced with loss of 
ic homes through foreclosure or tax sale. Now 
engaged in servicing its loans and management and 
sale of its acquired properties. 


FARM CREDIT 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION (FSA) 


(3) Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC) 


ADMINISTRATION (FCA) 








mitat ns 


Does not: (1) Build houses, 
to anyone not engage 
ture; (2) make Land 
for more than 50% 
plus 20% of value of 
acceptable as security. 


Bank 











Does not: 


than farm tenants, farm 
obtained the major 


from farm- 


or who recently 
portion of their income 


ing; (2) make loans for rural re- 
habilitation to anyone who can 
obtain reasonable credit from any 


other source; 
(4) build houses 
and 


under 
Purchase 


except 
Farm 


Resettlement 
programs. 








lend to 
in agricul- 
loans 
of value of land 
improvement 


(1) Make loans to other 
laborers, 
sharecroppers, or others who obtain 


(3) imsure mortgages; 
the 





futhoru 


Applications: (1) For Land B 
and Land Bank Commissioner k 
Land Banks, or through a 
tional Farm Loan Association; 
for Production Credit loans, 
Production Credit Associations 

Authority: Federal Farm Loan A 


lopli 
ippir 


of 1916 and amendments; Execu 
Order 6084; Farm Credit Act 
1933, 1935, and 1937. 















Ap dications: To local Cou 


Rural Rehabilitation Supervisors 
Authority; Memorandum No 
dated September 1, 1937, of 


Secretary of Agriculture; Bankh« 
Jones Farm Tenant Act 

Note: Administrative responsib 
for the Resettlement Land Utilizat 
propre has been transferred to 
oil Conservation Service on all w 
dealing with project; and (46) Bure 
of Agricultural Economics on 
land use planning activities 


rk 


















FEDERAL HOME LOAN BOARD (FHLBB) 
(Administers the following three agencies) 





Does not undertake public housing 
or slum clearance projects. Activi- 
ties are designed to facilitate con- 
struction, purchase, refinancing, and 
improvements of non-farm homes 
through loans by private institutions. 





(1) Federal Home Loan Bank System (With 12 segional banks) 





Does not make direct loans to in- 


dividuals. ; 
New Federal associations are 
chartered only in communities not 


adequately served by existing insti- 


tutions. 


(2) Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. (FSLIC) 


Does not guarantee the liquidity of 
accounts; does guarantee repayment. 


Does mot accept further applica- 
tions for loans. Lending operations 
ceased on June 12, 1936. 





Federal Home 
1932, as amended 
Loan Act of 1933, a 
National Housing Act 
amended. Made part 

Loan Agency under Pres 


Authority: 
Bank Act, 
Owners’ 
amended. 
1934, as 
Federal 


dent's Reorganization Plan effective 


July 1, 1939. 


Applications: (Membership.) 1 
Washington or _ regional Federal! 
Home Loan Bank. 

Authority: Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended. 
Applications: (Charters.) To Wash 
ington or regional Federal Home 
Loan Bank. 

Authority: Home Owners’ Loar 


Act of 1933, as amended. 


Applications: (Insurance.) 7 
Washington or regional Federa 
Home Loan Bank. 


Authority: National Housing Ac, 


as amended. 


_ Applications: (Loans.) No applic 
tions accepted after June 27, 1935 


Authority: Home yners’ Lo 
Act of 1933, as amended. 


Loar 
Home 





$ 





+] 
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Sturges plan in principle but—”. Criti- 
cism is that the contract might clash with 
antitrust laws, that Sturges decrees might 
tangle with rulings by federal, state, or 
authorities, that it 
effective so long as many compan- 
ies remain outside the Distilled Spirits 
Institute and hence free to use devices 
for 

Most important move at last week's 


could not be- 


local 


con 


Iden to institute members 


meeting Was an attempt to remove the 


last objection. The new planning commit- 


ize and cir- 


Sturges will 


opponents may stall, critic 
cumlocute in hopes that De 
lose patience and chuck the whole thing 
out the window: or that the provisions 
will be so shaded that abuses can survive 


in the industry. 


Opportune Coincidence 


far Dr. his 
cards shrewdly. Maybe it was just coin 


So Sturges has played 


cidence but things happened during the 


New York 


meeting to emphasize the 


to which complaints had been received 
(1) Alleged price-fixing by 
New York liquor retailers who were said 
to have both lesa 
by the neck. (2) Full-line forcing (con 
pelling buvers to take all products) by 
Abuse of price 


. } 
Employ 


powerl il 


distillers and who lers 


some distillers 3) mair 


tenance laws by importers +) 


ment of a price contract with liquor ve 
dors by members of the Association 
Monopoly State Officials under whic! 
of the ! 


or a number states agree to 


cott 
in sales to a single state 

Mr 
was telling him of these complaints as 
matter of but 
icantly, “I had 
sonnel to assign any men to them as vet 

On the day when the Arnold lette: 


dangers of stricter governmental regula- a vendor if he violates the provisio 


tion. One was release of a letter to Dr. 


tee will include representatives of im- 
porters, rectifiers, and non-institute dis- 
tillers. If this group can work out a re- 


vised plan acceptable to the institute, the 


Sturges from his old Yale law depart- Arnold wrete to his friend that 
ment colleague, Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant United States Attorney 
eral in charge of antitrust prosecutions. 
Mr. Arnold referred mildly but directly 
to four industry practices with regard 


now 





next move would be to sign up all pro- Gen- courtesy, added = sign 


ducers and thereby make the controls 
industry-wide Backers of the plan are 
doubtful of the outcome. They fear that 


have not sufficient yx 


“ 





—How 10 Agencies Spend, Lend. and Insure 


I! EDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION (FHA) 


t l imitations 


Under Title I. Insures private financial institutions 
against loss up to 10 percent of their total moderniza- 
uon loans for amounts up to $2,500 for: (1) Repairs, 
alterations, «rf improvement of existing structures; (2) 
the erection of a now structure not used for residen- 
tial purposes; ((3) the erection of a new structure used 
wholly or tn part for residential purposes. 

Under Title I. Insures first mortgage amortized loans 
(up to $16,000) made by approved financial institutions 
on home property that meets FHA standards. Terms 
up to 20 years and amounts up to 80% of the 
ippraised value. On mortgages of $5,400 or less on 
newly constructed, owner-occupied, single-family homes, 
terms may be up to 25 years and amounts up to 90% 
of the appraised value 


May be submitted to 
financial institutions 
qualified for insurance by the FHA 
against loss on modernization loans 
or approved by the FHA for making 
mort gage 
Authority 
of 1934 and 


Applications 


any private 


Lend money; (2) 


build houses 


Does mot: (1) 
clear slums; or (4) 


loans 

National 
amendme tts 1945 
1936, 1938, and 1939. Made part of 
the Federal Loan Agency under the 


. President's Reorganization Plan, ef 
Insures first mortgage amortized loans made by ap- fective july 1. 1939 
proved financial institutions (up to $5,000,000) to E — oo 
nance the construction of large-scale housing projects 
that meet FHA standards. Mortgage not to exceed 
the estimated cost of physical improvements, or 80% 
of the appraised value, whichever is lower 


Act 


Housing 
ot 





FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION (FNMA) 


4pplications: May be submitted & 
agent serving territory in which prop 
erty i locatec 

Authority: Established February 10, 
1948 Title II, National Housing 
Act and amendments. Made part of 
the Federal Loan Agency under the 
President's Reorganization Plan, ef 
fective July 1, 1939 


Does not purchase FHA-insured 
mortgages on dwellings, construction 
of which was commenced prior to 
January 1, 1936 


Purchases FHA-insured mortgages on new homes and 
rental housing projects. May finance FHA mortgages on 
large-scale projects 





THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Refinances existing mortgages and makes loans in 
connection with new construction where there is eco- 
nomic need to aid in establishment of a normal market 
for sound mortgages on urban income-producing prop- 
erty; purchases at par mortgages on properties on 
which dweilings were erected prior to January 1, 1936, 
and insured under Title II of the National Housing 

cat 

Considers applications for loans to distressed holders 
f first-mortgage real-estate bonds and certificates. 


Authority; Public Act No. 1, 74th 
Congress, under which the RFC sub 
scribed to $25,000,000 of the capital 
stock of The RFC Mortgage Com 

any. organized under the laws of 
Maryland on March 14, 1935. Made 
part of the Federal Loan Agency 
under the President's Reorganization 
Plan, effective July 1, 1939 


Does mot: (1) Refinance or lend 
on urban income-producing proper- 
ties when credit is otherwise avail- 
able; or (2) refinance or lend on 
residence buildings with less than 
five apartments 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Provides financial assistance to legally constituted 
public housing agencies (usually local housing author- 
ties) to assist in development of low-rent housing and 
slum-clearance projects which local authorities design, 
build, and operate on a rental basis. Financial assist- 
ance provided consists of (1) repayable loans which 
may equal 90% of total development cost; (2) 
unnual grants-in-aid designed to bring rents within 
reach of families in the lowest income group now 
iving in slums. 

Exercises supervision to insure (1) that projects will 
reach low-income families living under substandard 
conditions; (2) that an equivalent number of sub- 
standard dwellings will be demolished; (3) that at 
least 10% of the development cost is raised from 
sources other than the government; (4) that the local- 
ty matches the annual federal contribution on the basis 

at least one to five; (5) that costs are within 
Statutory limitations of the United States Housing Act; 
and that all other provisions of the Act are observed. 


Applications: Must be submitted 
directly to USHA in Washington 
All contracts for loans or grants are 
subject to approval by the President 

Authority he United States Hous 
ing Act of 1937, as amended. (Wag 
ner-Steagall Act.) Made part of the 
Federal Works Agency, under the 
President's Reorganization Plan, ef 
fective July 1, 1939 


(1) Buy land; (2) con- 
or (3) assist private 


Does not: 
Struct projects; 
builders. 


Data: Federal Housing Administration. 


























what first impression 


does YOUR LETTERHEAD give? 


You get an impression of elegance the minute you enter Hampshire 
House, one of New York’s newest and smartest hotels. Styled and 
decorated by the famous Dorothy Draper, every public room and 
private suite is a masterpiece of sophisticated taste. 


The management’s conviction that such perfect detail pays, is evi- 
denced, too, by their choice of Strathmore paper for the Hampshire 
House letterhead. 


Every day, every person who opens a letter from you gets a quick, 
first impression from the letterhead you use. Consider how many times 
that impression is multiplied in a year...and consider your letterhead! 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the 
cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound 
business economy. 
: * * . 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. B.W. 1 STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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Remote Control Grows | » 











No longer an ¢ relusia e feature 
remote cont 


been installed by the Genera 


tric Co. on this standard 0-to 


electric frais, 


age battery locomotir ¢ Owned ft 
Kansas City Power and Light 
The operator directs the unl 
of four 9-car coal trains a day 

master control panel which 

stops, and reverses the big lo« 
tive. He stands where he can se 
each of the hopper cars is 8) 
exactly for bottom dum ping 
conveyor belt. The engine ru 


speeds of 1! » to 12 m.p h. 





published, Captain W.S. Alexander 
eral Alcohol Administrator, issued 

release designed to warn bad bovs 
seek to evade his orders throug! 

delays or loopholes. He announced 
he intends to apply real penalties to 
lators, pointing out that “no court 
decided any case against the (liq 


administration in its efforts to enforce: 


law, notwithstanding the fact that 
law and the regulations have from 
to time been challenged upon cons 
tional grounds.” 

To emphasize his point, Alexa 
cited the case of Arrow Distilleries 
Peoria, Ill. He said this company jx 
tently violated laws and regulatior 
labeling and distributing its whisky 
Dec. 28, 1938, the administrator 
pended Arrow’s permit for 30 days 
company (which had employed 
hindrances in every stage of the co 


versy) appealed the suspension. On | 


1 the U. 


Chicago 


S. circuit court of appea 
affirmed the administra 
order. 

From all the foregoing it is ev 
that monopoly state officials and 
guests meeting this week in Whit« 
phur Springs, W. Va., will have p 
to talk about over their high-balls 





first 

no 

\lba: 
Th 


are © 


the b 
the 
sprea 
profit 


tons 
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Stride in Television 

G. E. men make direct con- 
nection with New York at distance 
of 142 miles. 
Mexsers of the Federal Communica 
tions Commission, on a recent tour of 


television broadcast stations and labora 
tories, saw a demonstration once thought 


hy engineers to be impossible, when the 


first link in a television network was put 
n operation between New York and 
\lbany. 

That television network connections 
are essential to any widespread commer- 
cial activity has been freely admitted by 
the broadcasting interests, which feel that 
the enormous program costs must be 
spread out over many stations before any 
profits can be made. But television sta- 
tions cannot be interconnected by ordi- 
nary telephone wires, not at least over 
the distances of several hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles between the network out- 
ets. Accordingly other means have been 
sought. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. developed the coaxial cable (BW— 

'35,p29) , which is suitable for televi- 
sion network connections, but costs sev- 
eral thousand dollars per mile to install, 
ind hence is too expensive for television 
at present. Radio Corp. of America has 
announced network connections are pos- 
sible through newly developed radio re- 
peater stations which bounce the pro- 
gram along in 20- to 30-mile jumps (BW 

Feb3’40,p8) , using unattended stations 
mounted atop 100-ft. steel towers. All 
this is, admittedly, in the future so far 


as application goes 


Surprisingly Long Leap 

In the meantime, engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Schenectady surprised 
everybody including themselves by mak- 
ng direct connections with the NBC tele- 
vision transmitter in New York in one 
jump of 142 miles. The ordinary service 
range of the NBC transmitter is given at 
30 miles, or roughly the distance to the 
horizon as viewed from the antenna atop 
the Empire State Building in New York. 
The G.E. receiving station is located in 
the Helderberg Mountains near Albany, 
na slope facing New York. An elabo- 
rate receiving antenna supported on 125- 
ft. steel towers is used. The Hudson 
River helps to conduct the waves. 

All things together have conspired to 
leliver a signal strong enough to allow re- 
broadcasting. The G.E. television trans- 
mitter, on the other side of the same 
mountain, is connected with the receiv- 
ng station through a low power relay 
transmitter. Hence, when the G.E 


pens for regular sery ice, tele iewers 
tri-city area of Albany, Schenec- | 


ind Troy will be able to look in on 
elecasts originating in the Radio City 


sin New York. 


sta- | 


Why in the world don't 
they swap horses ? 


HE plight of George Little on his Percheron and Timothy 
Dexter on his light whippet model, is simply the result of 


low sales resistance when there weren't enough horses to choose 
from. Sad as their situation is, it’s not nearly as serious (and we 


mean serious both ways) as being sold 
for the same reasons—a business ma- 
chine which doesn’t fit your business. 


IT WON'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE! 
Monroe has models to fit any condi- 
tions in any business. Monroe makes 
24 different adding-calculators alone, 
from the small, hand operated Model L 
to the A-1, which is the most com- 
pletely automatic calculator anywhere. 
Plus adding-listing, bookkeeping, 
posting, and check writing machines. 


Only Monroe can give you the same 
exact “fit” in figuring machines that 
you expect in shoes or shirts! 


Ask a Monroe representative in one 
of our 150 branch offices to analyze 
your work and suggest exactly the 
figuring machine your business needs. 
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if your work calls for occasional figur- 
ing in your office, at home, on the road, 
here's the answer: Monroe Calculator 
(Executive Model). Only 7’, Ibs. eccu- 
pies ne more area than a letterhead 











For easing the lead of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-i has no equal 
Completely automatic, with automatic 
short-cut multiplication —a@ new and 
URi que time saver in mechanical figuring 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Jalopy owner, Mrs. O'Grady, needs more 





power today age : 1S does Her richer sister drivi 





MORE POWER FOR MRS. O’GRA 





The same remarkable basic material that doubles the life of storage batteries is cutting costs, adding 


new sales points in scores of industries ... perhaps in yours. 


yy R HE DRIVES a new or a used 


car, every motor car owner de- 
mands that his storage battery 

start his car and keep it going 
Blow the horn, play the radio, and light 
a cigarette. Keep track of the gas. Wipe 
and defrost the windshield. And most 
important of all, provide dependable 
light to guide him safely along the high- 
way at night 

How battery manufacturers were able 
to offer automobile owners more power 
and longer life in their batteries, and yet 
constantly reduce the price, is a tri- 
umph of American business’ persistent 
search for new methods and materials 

Most recent step has been the em- 
ployment of a truly remarkable product 

Fiberglas* basic material. In the form 
of battery retainer mats, this basic ma- 
terial helped double the usual lifet on 
high quality batteries. Through further 
co-operation with manufacturers, it is 
beginning to open up the low-priced 
battery market to double life! 

As of today, the jalopy owner can de- 
mand and get the same 3-vear life from 
his battery that vesterday was not avail- 
oble even to the owner of a Super- 
»plendix 12. (See technical explanation 
in illustration at right.) 

And in batteries for such fields as sub- 
marines. telephones, mine locomotives 


+ Based on Society of Automotive Engineers test procedure 


and trucks, these mats are helping make 
more power available at less cost, and 
for a longer time 

What is Fiberglas* basic material it- 
self- Well, put it under a microscope, 
weigh it on a balance, dunk it in a 
test tube. and it displays the same mole- 
cular and atomic structure as plate glass 

In other words, it’s glass, and with- 
stands acid, fire, moisture, decay, and 
time. Like all glass. it does not conduct 
electricitv. BUT 

it’s glass with this startling dif- 

ference: instead of coming in solid. in- 
flexible sheets, it comes in fibrous or 
filament form. Which means that for 
the first time in the world’s history, man 
now has a usable form of glass for 
insulating against heat, cold, and elec- 
tricity 

In filament form, it is woven into tex- 
tiles and made up into fireproof draper- 
ies, airplane fabrics, or what-have-you. 
Spun into yarn, it insulates electric mo- 
tors and makes these motors resistant to 
heat. dampness, and corrosive vapors 

is a fiber, Fiberglas* basic material 
comes in a white, springy 
mass that looks like wool 


OWENS-CORNING 


1 
Keeping 


buses. trucks. and trailers 
or cold in or out 


as the speci 
insulation problem demands 

And now, maybe you begin 
stand why Fiberglas* basic mat 
electrical and thermal insulatior 
ready recognized by industry as neu 
strikingly superior 

We honestly believe you should 
into Fiberglas* basic material. The 
conditioning industry did. and as 
sult brought the benefits of clear 
ered, forced warm-air heat into 
homes. stores, and factories. Yes, y 
right: the industry benefited 
through a greatly broadened market 

Battery makers looked into it an 
now able to offer the consumer 
power and longer life for less m« 
And the tough jobs Fiberglas* insu 
motors are licking in steel mills 
and chemical plants are the 
of the engineering profession 

In fact, Fiberglas* basic 
cutting costs and adding new sales | 
in 49 different industries 


materi 


Perhaps it can do this for your 
pany. Make a note ti 
this over with your 
ciates tomorrow. Iny 





from a newly shorn sheep: 
and in this form it goes 
between the ceilings and 
walls of houses, railway 
cars, stoves. refrigerators 


FIBERGLAS 


oT. M. Reg. U 


gate Fiberglas* basi 
terial. Write Owe 
Corning Fiberglas ( 
ration, Toledo, Ohio 
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Left Arrow points to lead oxide on bat 


R 


floor which causes most power failures. 


t arrow shows Fiberglas* mat. It holds 
yxide on plate, is unharmed by acid- 


tion, yet porous enough to allow free flow 


battery fluid. This helps to double bat- 


y life. 


Never Can Tell where Fiberglas* 
tion may be useful. Above, for exam- 
is now used around the bulb of a 
movie projector. New sales point? 
lt makes the projector cooler to 
Perhaps this points a useful moral 
ir business. 


Homes All Over the country now enjoy 
the benefits of clean, filtered, forced warm 
uir heat--thanks to the enterprise of the air 
conditioning industry and replaceable Dust 
Stop* Air Filters, made of Fiberglas* basic 


material 


The President Knows only that produc- 
tion was held up. But the strip-mill super- 
intendent knows exactly why—burnt out 
insulation in a coiler or roller motor. In a 
“hot spot” like this, where ordinary insula- 
tion may last 3 months, Fiberglas* insula- 
tion increases motor-life many times. 


News of Today in the 


ness is the high-tempe« 


Sold as “Red Top” by 
Fiberglas* house insulation 
tors because it’s easy to har 
stall: and, since it never 
gives lasting comfort and 
to the home-owner 
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GIANT’S WORK 


® Dwarfed by mainline steam 
locomotives are seven new 
type Diesel switch engines 
now at work at the Erie 
Jersey City Terminal. Small 
but powerful, these 660- and 
1000-horsepower switchers 
represent the most modern 
and efficient equipment 
available. 


Through the Jersey City 
gateway, the Erie handles a 
goodly portion of New York 
City’s food sapply—plus hun- 
dreds of other commodities. 
Car movements must click 
on clock-work schedules. And 
they do—thanks to Erie’s 
modern methods and on- 
their-toes personnel. 


Here is another reason why 
your shipment will arrive 
safely and promptly when 
you ship via Erie, the road 
that’s “First in Freight.” 
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Richmond, Va.’s $6,000,000 Deep- 
water Terminal on the James River, 
90 miles inland from the 
mouth at Newport News, will be 


° , 
rivers 


completed and ready for ocean-going 
business next summer. About 90% 
of all commercial vessels afloat will 
be able to use the terminal and turn- 
ing basin—all those up to 650 ft. 
in length and drawing not more than 
25 feet. The 193-ft. steamer shown 
here is dwarfed by the 1,250 ft. wharf 


wall. Between the terminal ar 
Atlantic, the City of Richmon 
the United States government 
enlarged the channel to 200 ft 
and 25 ft. deep. The only cor 
tion still to be done is actual ws 
terminal buildings and trans; 
tion connections. Seven miles o} 
connections and yard tracks 1 
laid, four miles of primary stat: 
way will be built between the 
nal site and metropolitan Ric! 





New Airliner in Field 
entry is 

between 
ships of 3040 passenger class. 


Curtiss-Wright 
latest in competition 


AIRLINE OPERATORS this week are await- 
ing the test flights of the new Curtiss- 
Wright Transport (see cover), latest of 
the large land planes to taxi into com- 
petition for the next phase of modern- 
ization by the lines. With this addition, 
the number of plane models in the new 
superliner classification—planes carrying 
30 to 40 passengers—is increased to four. 

Largest of these is the Douglas DC-+ 
(40 passengers). American Airlines 
placed a $5,317,950 order for planes of 
this type last month; United Airlines has 
ordered about $3,500,000 worth of them. 

Close in size is the Boeing 
Stratoliner (38 passengers), now in pro- 
duction for TWA. Next in size is the 
new Curtiss-Wright—with a 
capacity of 36 to 40 seats. Smallest in 
the superliner class is the Lockheed 44 


second 


probable 


}+ passengers). 


All but the Curtiss-Wright are | 
engined ships having a total horsepow: 
upwards of 4,000, while the new: 
has its power concentrated in two D 
Row Wright Cyclone radial engines 
the largest and latest type, with « 
so high that the Army Air Corps refuses 
to release the actual figures. 

Reliable estimate 
power output of each of these units 
well 1,600 h.p. Curtiss-Wrig 
engineers have made a long, detail 
study of multiple power plants and 
concluded that the safety and reliabilit; 
of the two- and four-engined Jand trans- 
ports are essentially equal and that the 
relative simplicity in operation and main- 
tenance of twin engine installations is in 


sources 


above 


their favor. 


Lightening Pilot’s Chores 


Among the many new safety f{ 
of the new transport is the “Tell 
instrument panel which relieves the 
of checking each instrument and oper 
ating procedure by a system of red 
lights. The pressure cabin for s 
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and still is. But with the new order of 
things comes The Baldwin Group, a 
compact, versatile organization, with un- 


surpassed facilities for the design and 
@ ... . New in character yet em- 





manufacture of a widely diversified line of 


bracing names historically associated with ferrous and non-ferrous castings, forgings, 


this country since the very beginning of its diesel engines, presses, hydraulic machinery, 


amazing industrial growth. and instruments—that equip and power 
For generations the name of Baldwin modern industry —that assist in research 


has been identified with Locomotives— and engineering construction. 






a BALDWIN 
GROUP 
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tosphere flying permits operation at 
20,000 ft. with cabin conditions equiva- 
lent to those at 6,500 ft., or operation at 
11,000 {t. with sea level conditions within 
the cabin. The structural strength for 
high altitude operation under pressure 
is obtained by an ingenious design with- 











out the weight increase which is nor- 
mally expected. 

Where used as a sleeper plane, the 
Curtiss-Wright Transport has berths for 
20 passengers. Additional capacity for 
5,200 Ib. of cargo is provided and a speed 
of 34 miles per minute is expected. 


Glorified Road Stands Pay 


Howard 


Johnson’s big idea—that motorists 


prefer good food—results in a chain of 125 restaurants, 


all of which are making money. 


Morortsts their bicarbonate of 
soda glasses to toast columnist West- 
brook Pegler for his attacks on the typi- 
cal roadside eating joint. Its glutinous 
pies, mongrel hot-dogs, mass-production 


RAISE 


hamburgers have blighted many a tour. 
Together they probably have lifted the 
national indigestion index by 95%. 

But, brothers, there is hope at last. Out 
of New England comes a highway res- 
taurateur with a sensational idea. His 
name is Howard Johnson and his sensa- 
tional idea is that people prefer good 
cookery to tastelessexperiments in Ersatz. 

Last month Mr. Johnson opened on 
Queens Boulevard, New York, what pro- 
fesses to be the largest road-side eating 
place in the world. In 11 years he has 
built from nothing a chain of 125 restau- 
rants on important routes from Maine to 
Florida. They do a gross annual business 
of $14,000,000. It is a good, old-fashioned 
success story which denies the popular 
theory that all frontiers are closed and 
individual opportunities liquidated. 

Mr. Johnson began in Wollaston, Mass. 
That is still his headquarters. He was in 
the with his 
father until the advance of cigarette 
smoking ruined his market. In looking 
around for something new he acquired a 


wholesale cigar business 
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Howard Johnson started with a candy store, now has 
125 roadside restaurants. The restaurant at the left 


periodical-and-soda-fountain store near 
the Wollaston station. It cost $500 and 
with it Mr. Johnson assumed debts of 
$28,000. 

“The prospects weren't so hot,” muses 
Mr. Johnson. “I decided what I needed 
was a product of quality that would 
carry my name.” 

It dawned upon him that, in this na- 
tion of ice cream consumers, one of the 
hardest things to find was cream such as 
people freeze in their own homes. He 
adopted his mother’s ice cream formula, 
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bought a hand freezer, worked t 


between customers, sold the re Over 


his own counter. Wollastonia: 
rolled their eyes and told th 
Johnson’s 
supplying other stores under 
and within six months demand 


about ice cream. H 


production. 

The step to restaurants was 
result of a decision to carry his 
to the hungry hordes that wh 
the roads hoping desperately f. 
food. Johnson’s first eating p 


opened in 1933 at Orleans, Cape Cod, Hx 


prices were competitive but he 
his ideas of quality. Mr. Johnso1 
frankfurters by their full name, 
sulting them as “franks” or “h 
They deserve this mark of res 
they are manufactured to his « 
specifications and are grilled in 
butter he can buy. The same yx 
plies to steamed clams, lobsters and ot 
items added as his original coun! 

into full-sized restaurants. 


Restaurants Assert Themselves 


The Johnson organization has per. 


fected a sure-fire technique. 7 
little chance of the speeding 
accidentally running past a Johnson r 


taurant. His buildings follow a distinc 


architectural pattern. They are in ¢ 

New England style, with cupolas. W: 

are white, shutters blue-green. 
Most important are the roofs. Th 


made of porcelain tiles of a special orang 


color, scientifically determined as the | 
shade for catching light and attracting 
tention. Since locations are selected w 
permit the restaurants to be seen fr 
long stretches of road, only the blind « 
fail to notice them. At night they 
floodlighted. First units 
solely with a view to traffic volume 
new ones are being placed where thx 
heavy traffic plus a populous neig 
hood. 

Nothing but Johnson products ar 


were 
























* 
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presents a typical Johnson exterior, the frank/{urtet 
bar at the right a typical Sunday interior. 
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moted in these places. The chain is sup- | 


slied with ice cream (still made on the 
old-fas ioned formula) by two Johnson 
in Massachusetts, one in New 
York, one in Washington and one in 
Viami. Each unit’s pastry is baked in its 
own kitchen. Johnson makes his own 
-andy and fountain syrups. There is even 
P Joht son chewing gum. 
The Johnson theory is that people like 
home-style food. To give this touch all 


; places have women cooks. Since 
motorists are always in a hurry, his | 
kitchens are streamlined for speed. He | 


recently installed special grills to cut in 


half the time required to broil steak and | 


chops. Service is by waitresses. Prices are 
down to the popular level. You can get a 
10¢ frankfurter, or full dinners costing 
We, 
special menus for children. 

The Johnson chain is growing rapidly. 
Present units are in the northeast, New 
York, New Jersey, Washington, D. C., 
Florida. Three new ones will be opened 
, Philadelphia sometime in the spring. 
Next areas for invasion have been staked 
it at Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


4 Good Idea’s Future 


Many a good idea has collapsed be- 
cause of over-rapid expansion. Mr. John- 
on thinks he has the answer to that one. 
Of the 125 restaurants, one third are 
owned by the Johnson company, two 
thirds are operated by others under 
franchises. 

These franchises require capital of 
from $25,000 to $100,000. Mr. Johnson 
invests no money but his organization 
picks the location, superintends plan- 
ning and construction of the building 
which must conform to the Johnson pat- 
ten), trains the staff, stages the open- 
ing, checks continually to see that the 
place is run according to contract by 
means of official supervisors and un- 
known “shoppers.” Johnson gets no per- 
centage of the franchise restaurants’ re- 
ceipts; he takes his profit on the Johnson 
products which must be sold. All the 
units, owned or franchise-operated, are 
money makers. 


Trade Barriers Hit 


Tals WEEK THE Supreme Court took a 
first crack at interstate trade barriers, by 
enjoining the state of Arkansas from im- 
posing a tax on gasoline (in excess of 
* gallons) carried in the fuel tanks of 
interstate buses but intended for use in 
other states. The court held, in effect, 
that the amount of gasoline used else- 
where does not constitute a measure of 
“proper compensation for using the (Ar- 
kansas) roads.” Three justices—Black, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas dissented. They 
agreed with the majority that “diverse 
and interacting state laws may well have 
created avoidable hardships,” but held 
“the remedy, if any is called for, is 
in the ample reach of Congress.” 


75é¢, $1.00. Mr. Johnson provides 





OT individuals to be given service in pro- 
portion to size or pocket books—but one 


big corporation where the largest and the small- 


est stockholders have the same privileges and 
receive similar treatment. This is what R B & W 
means by “Satisfied Customers, Inc.” 

Hundreds of customers who have been on 
our books for 530 years or more know this— 
others of less than 50 days have soon learned it. 
Those purchasing by the box, the keg or the 
carload soon appreciate that R B & W service 
is the same to all. 

In these days of changing business conditions, 
price fluctuations and broken delivery-prom- 
ises, this reputation, built by R B & W for 95 
years, means more than ever before. Since 
1845, R B & W has built a name for fair deal- 
ing, quality and service—backed by adequate 
plant and production facilities to meet most of 
the bolt, nut and threaded fastening needs of 
today, as well as tomorrow. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


T CHESTER. N.Y ROCK FALLS. ILL fome) 2 101.1610) we 
‘ 

















Cut Small Loan Cost? 


Gov. Lehman ealls upon 
New York legislature to reduce 
maximum charge. 


THE HOARY QUESTION of what maximum 
charge the states should permit on small 
loans was at issue again this week with 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
urging a reduction upon the legislature. 
His recommendation was founded on a 
report from the state banking department 
to the effect that the small loan compan- 
ies have operated for six years under an 
experimental law and that their earning 
experience warrants a cut. 

New York, in common with 38 other 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, has a law designed to protect 
the working man and the clerk from un- 
regulated charges on emergency borrow- 
ings. At the same time, the law aims to 
let the legitimate lender make enough so 
his competition will cripple the loan 
shark who might gouge 1,000% or more 
a vear. 

For half a 
groups have worked on the personal loan 
problem. They have tried to figure out 
hew much the small loan company should 
make. They have tried to ascertain at 
what point the licensed lender will be 
forced out of business, leaving the field to 
the loan shark. And, as long ago as 1916, 
the Russell Sage Foundation drafted its 
first model law for the states to try out. 
This has been revised with experience 
until publication of the sixth draft in 


1935. 


century public-spirited 


Lenders’ Business Expands 


Under state regulation, with maximum 
rates prescribed and with legitimate len- 
ders licensed, the business has grown by 
leaps and bounds. A study just pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research puts outstanding loans 
at some $400,000,000 and borrowers at 
perhaps 3,000,000 a year. In the states 
which regulate the business, these people 
pay anywhere from 2% to 34% a month 
on the unpaid balance of the loan, and 
the term may average anywhere from five 
to 20 months. The top limit, so that the 
person of small means won’t borrow him- 
self into an impossible situation, is usu- 
ally $300. 

New York heretofore has allowed a 
charge of 3% on any amount up to $150 
and of 24% on anything above that 
which may be outstanding at the date of 
any given payment. At these rates, the 
governor estimates, about 500,000 peo- 
ple in the state now are obligated for ap- 
proximately $58,000,000. He suggests a 
cut to 24% on the first $150 and 2% on 
any additional amount. 

The way New York’s banking depart- 
ment sets up the figures, licensed com- 
panies in the state earned 113% on their 
average employed assets in 1938. The 


companies, on the other hand, believe 
that a figure of 8.88% is the proper com- 
putation. And the companies will argue, 
too, that the experience in 1938 was per- 
haps better than the recent average in 
such items as bad debt losses. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search study for the country as a whole 
indicates that “successful operation of a 
personal finance company requires that 
at least 95 out of every 100 loans pay out 
and that delinquency be kept at a mini- 
mum.” In the worst depression years, 
bad loan losses ran upwards of 20% of 
all expenses and in more average times 
they still are believed to average more 
than 10%. 


Stenotype Story 


New sales policy aimed at 
office employees rather than bus- 
iness college students. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of The Associated Stenotypists of Amer- 
ica work weekdays, must do their con- 
ferring on weekends. Last weekend they 





Hot Spell in Miami 


Walter Kidde & Co.’s touring fire- 
fighting laboratory got a warm re- 
ception from shivering Miami last 
week when it staged its fire show 
there. Fire department officials, civic 
authorities, and about 300 spectators 
turned out for the demonstration. 
Carbon dioxide, with a temperature 
of 110 below, was discharged from 
pressure cylinders, snuffed out fires 
rapidly by depriving them of their 
oxygen supply. Main purpose of this 
chemical snow is to kill fires in com- 
bustible liquids like gas, oil, naphtha 
—which present growing fire haz- 
ards and can’t be combatted with 
water or old-style extinguishers. 
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met in Indianapolis to discuss 
of their small, 
problem was solved last summ: 


prosperous cr 


the stenotypists won a long ba 
had to drag through several cour 
they could get jobs as court rey 
New York. 

Because most court 
their 
dominates at trials and other pu 


reporters 
trade years ago, the yx 
ings. But stenotypists have ta 
an estimated 95% of commer 
reporting at conferences and con 
The machine writes a plain-lett: 
viation of a word at one impr 
typist with a brief training can tr 
its notes 


Vunitions Were Fatal 


Machine-stenography dates 
least to the 1880's. Besides St: 
other American machines are n 
the purpose—the Dictatype, the 
graph, and The Reporter—and t 
native French, German, and 
brands. Only Stenotype sells 
large volume, and it has had its 
downs. 

After a good start about 1910, 
ufacture ceased when the compa 
broke on a 1918 munitions cont: 
for ten years some of the larger « 
tion-reporting firms maintained st 
offers of cash for old machines 

In 1928 La Salle Extension U: 
bought the patents and form: 
Stenotype Co. The next year’s ag 
advertising died untimely. Thre 
ago the company again began | 
last year sold 10,000 machines. 

Pre-La Salle sales efforts were « 
trated on wheedling business colleg 
selling the student a course of st 


ing and, after graduation, a machin 
obstacle was that most students lack 


cash or credit to buy a machin 
paying for a business course 


Goes After Office Employees 


La Salle Extension University’s s 


ary still urges business college proprietors 
to teach aspirant stenotypists, still g 
school discounts on machines. But | 
put its sales pressure principally on « 


employees who want to better 


selves. They get their machine and | 
course material from the company, £0 
instruction a couple of evenings a 

to the nearest cooperating business 


lege with which The Stenotype ¢ 
a deal. 


agent of the company runs a stenot 


school as a sideline, manages to 
it pay. 
Dictators used to go balmy 


stenotypists watched their lips (a 
had been taught to do) during dict 


At present operators are taught 
anywhere except at the self-cor 


boss. 


Like most office machinery fol} 
makers maintain free employment 


ices at their sales agencies. 


In several large cities the 


ty 


+} 
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What’s a Chain? 
Colorado judge rules that 


Ford dealers are independent, and 
not subject to store tax. 


Forp DEALERS learned last week, possibly 
with some surprise, that they are inde- 
pendent merchants in every sense of the 
word, and are absolutely unbossed by 
the Ford Motor Co 

They were so characterized by Dis- 
trict Judge Henry A. Hicks, of Denver, 
in a finding that the Ford Motor Co. is 
not a chain organization within the 
meaning of the Colorado chain store act, 
and is therefore not liable to payment of 
the Colorado chain store tax. 

State Treasurer Charles M. Armstrong 
had filed claims totaling $199,363 for 
back taxes for five or since the 
Colorado chain store 
to be enacted by popular vote—went into 
effect Jan. 1, 1935. Originally, the claim 
was for $102,650, represe snting dealers 
but was amended during the trial 


years, 
act—the first one 


on ly, 
to include subdealers. 

Young James W. Creamer, 
attorney-general, will take the case to 
the Colorado Supreme Court. If upheld, 
the Hicks decision will save the large 
1utomobile manufacturers some $750,000 


assistant 


or more in back-tax claims already pre- 
pared by the state, and between $150,000 
and $200,000 in yearly taxes hereafter. 
But the case is much more ji 

tant than that. Definitions of the 

of control that subject an or 
taxation are similar in all of the 23 states 
that have chain taxes, Creamer 
estimates that Colorado and other states 
would collect up to $2,000,000 annually 
from auto companies if they were uni- 


ganization to 


store 


formly found subject to chain taxes, 

The state treasurer brought the suit 
after the Colorado Supreme Court de- 
cided, last summer (BW—Jul15°39,p8), 
that the auto accessory stores operated 
as independent dealerships by the 
Gamble-Skogmo Co., of Minneapolis, 
constitute a chain. Creamer says that in 
that case the state’s claim was originally 
thrown out of court by District Judge 
Robert W. Steele, yet the Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld application of the 
tax. 

Meanwhile, the preparing 
claims against all oil companies for back 
taxes, including “bulk stations” and sub- 
sidiaries. Tire companies and voluntary 
grocery groups like IGA and Red & 
White are next on list. Creamer says 
that the language of the Gamble-Skogmo 
decision gives the state no option but to 


state is 





FSCC’s New Cotton Stamp 








TWENTY FIVE CENT 
NON-TRANSFERABLE 
—= COTTON ORDER 
wi SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS 
PRESCRIBED BY THE SECRETARY 
_ OF AGRICULTURE 


——_" 








Relief families, who have been buy- 
ing food stamps from the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. since last 
spring, will soon be able to buy cot- 
ton stamps. With brown stamps like 
the one above they can purchase 
5¢ worth of cotton goods—and with 
each brown stamp they buy, they 
wil get a green stamp (also worth 


25¢) free. Both stamps will buy any 
domestic cotton goods, garments, or 
articles made entirely from domestic 
cotton, which are sold in retail dry 
goods stores for human or household 
use (BW—Feb10'40,p17). The plan, 
designed to help decrease the cotton 
surplus, will gc into operation experi- 
mentally this month. 


John K. tlh tds 
hosiery mill president 


hosiery mill at 
Iron Fireman 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co. 
Greensboro, where three 
stokers have operated 10 vears. 


. where Mr 


Hed 


New hosiery mill in Siler City, N. ¢ 


Voebringer s fourth Iron Fireman has been insta 


Never any waiting for steam 


Have steam when you need it. A properly 
equipped boiler plant will not cause expen- 
sive production delays and shut-downs 
Install Iron Fireman automatic coal firing, 
and be assured of uniform steam pressure 
together with lowest fuel costs. 

“We maintain uniform steam pressure 
regardless of steam demands for processing 
work and heating,’ reports President 
Voehringer. In 1929 the Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Company installed three heavy 
duty Iron Fireman stokers in its boiler 
room. These stokers have piled up fuel 
savings at the rate of 20° a year. Mainte- 
nance cost on all three stokers combined, 
over the entire 10 years, has averaged less 
than $1 per month each. 


Learn what you can save 


There need be no guesswork about what 
you can save. We are ready to make an 
Iron Fireman Engineering Survey of your 
steam costs—in cooperation with your 
own engineer, consulting engineer, or 
fireman. This survey will indicate, within 
a very close margin, what your economies 
and betterments will be. Merely send 
the coupon. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


IRON. FIREMAN “MANU FAC TU RING c O. 
Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto 
Mail to 3362 W 
See us about making an Iroc 
of our steam costs 
Send Industria! Power Catalog 
) Commercial Heating Catalog 


106th Street, Cleveland, Oho 


Fireman Engimeering 


Name 
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N.E.M.A. Awards the Palm 


eh. 


The National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association honored two mem- 
bers at its annual midwinter confer- 
ence in New York last week: H. B. 
Crouse, president of Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., received the 
James H. McGraw Award Manu- 
facturers Medal, and A. H. Englund, 


executive vice-president of Electric 








3 EE ie 


\> 
—— ee 


Electrical World Photo 
Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, 
received a certificate commemorat- 
ing his fifty years’ service in the in- 
dustry. Above, l. to r.. Mr. Englund 
and Mr. Crouse are shown with the 
men who presented the awards— 
Charles E. Swartzbaugh, N.E.M.A. 
president, and Louis K. Comstock, 
president, Louis K. Comstock Co. 





proceed against virtually all group-sell- 
ing organizations. 

The state’s strongest card during the 
Ford trial consisted of numerous letters 
and records subpoenaed from company 
files, giving reasons for discharging deal- 
ers. “Not cooperative” was the most fre- 
quent reason. The company called 15 
Colorado dealers who testified unani- 
mously that they considered themselves 
independent. 


A Roll of Honor 


Annual Advertising Awards 
to individuals and agencies are 
announced at dinner. 


Most ty, advertising is improved by pun- 
ishing the bad. Truth-in-advertising laws 
and the Federal Trade Commission get 
after the untruthful. And executives de- 
manding results quickly take care of the 
ineffective. 

In 1924 Curtis Publishing Co.’s great 
editor, Edward W. Bok, got the idea that 
there should be some method of reward- 
ing good advertising as well as punishing 
the bad. The result was the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards, financed by Mr. Bok, 
bestowed under the auspices of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
at Cambridge. These annual accolades 
ceased with the death of Mr. Bok in 
1930. In 1936, however, the idea was 
revived by the magazine Advertising & 


Selling, in the Annual Advertising Awards 
for distinguished work in and service to 
the craft it represents. 

On Thursday night more than 300 
dressed-up leaders of the advertising pro- 
fession sat down to dinner in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria, learned that the jury 
headed by William A. Hart, of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, was making these 
awards for 1939: 

For distinguished service to advertising: 
a gold medal to John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; a silver medal to Mason Britton, 
vice-chairman of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.; a silver medal to Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president of General Foods 
Corp. 

For best use of advertising as a social 
force: medal award to General Electric 
Co.; honorable mentions to Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. (as agent for Ford Motor Co.) 

For the best campaign in national maga- 
zines: medal award to Young & Rubicam 
(as agent for The Borden Co.); honorable 
mentions to Young & Rubicam (for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co.—Arrow Shirts), to Comp- 
ton Advertising (for Procter & Gamble), 
to N. W. Ayer & Son (for American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.). 

For best national newspaper campaigns: 
medal award to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn (as agent for Saturday Evening 
Post); honorable mentions to Lennen & 
Mitchell (for Carstairs Bros. Distilling 
Co.), to J. Stirling Getchell (for Trans- 
continental & Western Air). 

For best local advertisements in news- 
papers: medal award to L. Bamberger & 
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Co.; honorable mentions to R. H. M 
Co., to Batten, Barton, Durstine & O 
(as agent for New York Telephone 
to Weber & Heilbroner. 

For best campaigns in business pu 
tions: medal award to The Okla 
Publishing Co.; honorable mentio 
Fuller & Smith & Ross (as 
Aluminum Company of America 
Young & Rubicam (for Cluett, Peal 
Co.—Sanforized Shrunk) 

For best association advertising: n 
award to Erwin Wasey & Company 
agent for Air Transport Associat 
honorable mentions to Newell-En 
(for Savings Banks of Manhattan, | 
& Westchester), to Newell-Emmett 
The United Brewers Industrial Fo 
tion). 

For advertisements 
for layout, art, and typography 
award to Lord & Taylor; honorable 
tions to N. W. Ayer & Son (as ager 
DeBeers Consolidated Mines and A 
ated Companies), to N. W. Ayer & 
(for Lincoln Motor Co.). 

For advertisements 
for copy: medal award to H. B. Hum; 
Company (as agent for Barre Gu 
honorable mentions to N. W. Ayer & 
(for Polk Miller Products Corp.), to N 
Ayer & Son (for Ladies Home Jour 
to Young & Rubicam (for Packard M 
Car Co.). 


For research projects not related s) 


agent 


most disting u 


most distingui 


ically to any publication, product, or s 
ice: medal award to The Advertising | 
search Foundation (for The Cur 
Studies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, of the Conti: 
Study of Newspaper Reading) ; honor 
mention to Walter P. Burn & Assoc 
(for Studies of Metropolitan Areas, 
published in Printer’s Ink Monthly). 

For research projects used in the 
motion of a publication, product, or . 
ice: medal award to The McCall Cor; 
(for A Qualitative Study of Magazines 
honorable mentions to Meredith Pub! 
ing Co. (A Study of Farm Family Fx 
penditures), to Herbert A. Thompson 
Leonard E. Luce of Arthur Kudner, | 
(An Analysis of Reading Habits). 

For contribution to the knowledge 
technique of radio advertising: me 
award to D. P. Smelser, Procter & 
Gamble. 

For outstanding skill in program pro- 
duction: medal award to J. M. Mathes (as 
agent for Canada Dry’s “Information 
Please”). 

For excellence of commercial announce 
ments: medal award to Young & Rubicam 
(as agent for General Foods’ “Jello-O” 

A tally of the agencies which partici- 
pated in any of the awards or honorable 
mentions gives N. W. Ayer & Son first 
place with six mentions. Young & Rubi- 
cam was second with three. 

Interesting to ad men was the fact 
that a magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
was given credit for spending money to 
best advantage in national newspaper 
vertising. The Post’s Chinaman campa 
(see cut, page 35) smartly capitalized the 
current fever of “Confucius say” joh 

Selection of General Electric’s inst 
tional campaign as the best use of 
vertising as a social force rang the lll 
with the fraternity. Actually, the GE 
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Annual Advertising Awards Winners for 1939 





“Gee! A Nickel Left for Candy” 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Adve rtising as a social force 
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Horse win once luck "nh 
Horse win twice coun ule rue 


BET ON HORSE 


Horse win every time 
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Ralph Starr Butler, silver medal winner 
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Government 
help business? 


Yes, sir... in Pennsylvania 


“What is a state's first duty to its ae 
lant it their 

make more jobs, make present jobs and 
? That's what Penn- 
svivania thought, when it created a De- 
partment of Commerce.” 


to safeguard liv clihooc 


business more secure 





“For instance, a mineral industry, pro- 
duction way down, was brought together 
to iron out its difficulties. Another in- 
dustry, threatened by trade barriers set up 
by other states, sought and got action that 
removed those barriers.” 


“I could tell you much more. 
mean when we say, ‘Something is happening in Pennsylvania’. 
























“Business men, workers, everybody will 
tell you what it 
government able and eager to help. Often 
results come just from getting everybody 
together around a table. But the State 
more than listens, it gets things done.” 


i f 


means to have a state 








“Another example: A plant shut down 
because management and labor couldn't 
get together. The Department of Com- 
merce suggested the services of a State 
mediator. A settlement was soon reached. 
Result: plant and men back at work.” 


But I'm sure you see what we 


” 





There are many ways in which government can help. Sometimes in an in- 


dividual business 


sometimes a whole statewide industry 


sometimes in 


smoothing out a management-worker relationship. All of Pennsylvania’s 
ef t k . 


departments are at the service of industry and labor 


ready to help. 


If you are thinking of locating a new plant, branch office or warehouse, 
it should interest you to know that here in Pennsylvania the job of fostering 
industry is taken seriously. Have you seen the new booklet, “Pennsylvania 


—Its Many Industrial Advantages”? Write for it. 


Pennsylvani 


where your business can 





expand 


ARTHUR H. JAMES Covernor . 





RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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series Was a public relations campaig 
business as a whole, and for advert 
in particular. In simple, human t 
the campaign told the story that a 
tising relies upon for self-justificat 
that advertising makes possible the 

production that lowers prices 


Major interest always centers 


best-copy selection, and all compet 
were willing to agree that H. B. Hu 
rey Co. won by mastering a real 


that of getting at 
tion for memorial advertising witho 
ing offensive. Most 
for Barre Granite 
“Aunt Meg . 


cut, 


writing problem 


famous of the 
was the ad 
who never married’ 


page 35). 


New Y ork 


and 








Last year Chicago advertising 


decided to do something about t! 
sumer movement. What they did 
the form of a Consumer Day Prog 
which drew a crowd of 1,800 wome 
such organizations as the National | 
eration of Women’s Clubs, America 


sociation of University Women, and 


League of Women Voters. Twenty, 
companies had exhibits showing 


service behind the product” and hovw 


vertising makes the big markets 
lower costs 

Last week, the Chicago club stag 
repeat performance, outdistancing 
1939 record, and next week, the Adve 


ing Women of New York. Ine i 


similar program, designed as an antid 


will tr 


dispensed by 
Rese 


and Consumers’ Union, and governn 


to the philosophy 
Consumers’ 


organizations as 


bureaus like the Consumers’ Couns« 
the Department of Agriculture 
Sample speakers will be Donald Da 
president of General Mills, and Sop 
editor of 7 
Woman’s Home Companion, who w 
talk on “I Buy as I Like.” 
Exhibitors will pay $60 for their sp 
in New York’s Hotel Pennsylvar 
Heading the list will be Good Househ« 
ing, currently defending its seal of a 
proval before the Federal Trade Comn 
sion; Parent’s Magazine, which has 
and a 
Service 


Kerr, former managing 


similar seal recently-institul 
Bureau; 
Publishing Co., wi 
fight aga 


anti-busi 


Consumer and 
Crowell-Collier 
has 


waged a determined 


consumer groups’ with 
points of view 

For the past two years, New York 
vertising women have sponsored mont 
meetings on consumer problems, att: 
ing average audiences of around 200. 1 
switch to this year’s conference is a n 
to interest more women and is expe: 
to draw members of over 1,000 wom 


groups. 


angle on advertising and selling 










As Woman to Woman 
Chicavo 


groups give club women busines 
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VARKETING ANGLES 





Cashing In on Cold 


Quick TO TAKE ADVANTAGE of the big 
e that hit the 
sted Foods Sales Corp., 
eral Foods, 


spapers in +0) 


South last month, 
subsidiary of 
has been running ads in 
Eastern and Middle 
point out that, 
fruit vegetable 
housekeepers can econ- 


Ads quote 


estern cities to with 


ruined and and 
es sky-high, 

re by asking for Birdseye. 
tual savings in local markets 
cold additional 


oost to an industry that has shot up like 


wave nmves an 


traditional beanstalk since it started 


in earnest in 19384 (BW—Jun24'39, 

Last year, with its sales up 48% 

aan 1938, Birdseve. which does around 
— 30% of the total quick-frozen food busi- 
“Set ness increased its distribution to include 
ae! major cities in the South and far West, 
- and backed this up with its first national 


dvertising, full-page copy in Life maga- 
zine. This year, as in 1939, Birdsey e prod- 
cts will go into about 1.200 new stores, 

distribution is still far short of re- 


ers’ demands 


Frigidaire Research 

For A NUMBER OF YEARS General Motors 
as been building its products and de- 
veloping sales policies on the basis of the 
ndings of its Customer Research Staff 
Now parent's 
ead, is setting up a staff to 
nake special studies for electric refriger- 


Frigidaire, following its 


separate 
ranges, water heaters, air condi- 
tioning units, and commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment 

Frigidaire has previously 
ise of field opinion in designing products, 

t the company feels that the intensified 
program to be undertaken by the new 
permanent staff will almost completely 
Special 


made some 


guessing in design 


made of the important 


eliminate 
will be 
farm and replacement markets. 


“ies 


Special-Fold Inserts 
IN RECENT MONTHS magazine publishers 
ave been calling in their production 
chiefs to talk over the printing problems 
nvolved in handling the special-fold ad- 
vertising inserts that have lately become 
fashionable. Fact is, the 
started the fashion, with folding inserts 
their own in the advertising trade 
And the production problem is 
ne the publishers are glad to wrestle 
of the inserts run to 


publishers 


Dapers 


since most 

r pages. 

Most ambitious of the special inserts 
obably the one for Philco Refrig 
rs, soon to run in Collier's. It’s four 
. all in full color. The first page is 
t of cover. It folds back so that the 
if the ad is three times the width of 
nagazine—giving plenty of space for 
ard-driving, mail-order-type of sell- 
iat also seems to be gaining favor. | 


Vari 


aoe 70):5 8 ae 


FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING FIXTURE 
jor INDUSTRY 


« 


1) 


. ~! Pitew 


Gives more than twice the light . .. Gives softer 
light without glare ... Gives uniform distribution 
of light... Prevents harsh shadows... Greatly 


reduces eyestrain. 


you want fluorescent light- 


Naturally, 
ing in your plant You intend to have 
For you ve heard of the 
kind of 


lighting makes in both the quality and 


it some day 


amazing difference this new 
quantity of illumination 
That's why it will pay you well to 
learn more about ‘““Two-Forty’ the 
new Day-Brite 
Fixture that fully utilizes all the mar- 


Fluorescent Lighting 
velous advantages of modern fluores- 
cent lamps. When you put Two-Forty 
in your plant, vou can confidently look 
forward to 
an amazingly soft quality 
of light, virtually free 
from refiected glare and 
harsh shadows. 


Think of Two-Forty in terms of your 
own production and you'll see it reduc- 
ing spoilage and rejects . . . stepping up 
quality .. . increasing jdaily output by 
enabling workmen to see better with 
less effort, less evestrain, less fatigue. 

Day-Brite Two-Forty is a complete, 
ready-to-install Fluorescent Lighting 
Fixture designed specifically for indus- 
trial use. It is particularly applicable in 


DAY-BRITE 


those plants wl 


means better workabilits 
mills, printing plants 

motor manufacturing plants, ¢ 
apphance plants, hosiery n 


inds of industrial 


ally thous 
where every detail must be reve 
the eve through soit glareless | 
high intensity 
Your local Day-Brite repr 

will gladly demonstrate Dav Ir ! 
Forty in your own plant, at ) 
venience, on request If vou pref 


details about this remarkable 


of industrial lighting, drop us a 
and we ll forward the whole inter 
story without obligation Da Brit 
Lighting, In 5450 Bulwer Aver 
St. Louis, Me 
’ ’ ’ 

lighting fixtures ¢ 
need, Day-Brite 


it comple te «ce partment 


Brit builds 
lighting 


Day 
meet every 
maintains 
lighting designers and engineers to he 
you meet both usual and unusual lig 

f vou have a ligh 
kind 
help in solving it get in touch with 
Day-Brite. You'll be did. 


Ing requirements 


problem of any and want re 


glad you 


fu MORES CENT 


LIGHTING 
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SATISFACTION 
DOUBLY CERTAIN 


OR comfort, convenience, dependability 

and all ‘round efficiency, Fuel Satisfac- 
tion is unsurpassed. These important charac- 
teristics of this quality coal mined along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway assure dealers 
of a constant consumer demand . . . result- 
ing in repeat orders and more dealer profits, 
There’s comfort in Fuel Satisfaction’s smooth, 
even heat; convenience in its many varied 
uses; dependability in its uniform compo- 
sition; and efficiency in the maximum heat- 
producing qualities of this popular fuel. Then 
to make satisfaction doubly certain, Fuel 
Satisfaction is available in any quantity, any- 
where, at any time through the Norfolk and 
Western Raiiway’s modern transportation 
service. 


Let a Norfolk and Western representative 
tell you all about Fuel Satisfaction. Just call 
Coal Traffic Department, Roanoke, 
Va., or any of the railway’s Coal Bureaus 
located at the following addresses: 833 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Boston; 819 Mar- 


or write: 


quette Building, Chicago: 904 Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincinnati: 1819 Union Commerce | 


Building, Cleveland; 1740 Book Building, 
Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, Winston- 


Salem; or any representative of the railway’s | 


Freight Traffic Department. 





COLUMBUS OBO 











“= 
CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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PROCESSES 





WHEN A VALUED SHIPPER RESISTS all other 
blandishments, a railroad’s traffic vice- 
president can always reach into his sales 
kit and pull out a special-purpose freight 
car. Since the rails began to fight back, 
they have built or rebuilt great numbers 
of cars that specifically fit the goods of a 
shipper who otherwise might ship by 
truck. 

In earlier years the special-purpose 
equipment—mostly refrigerator cars and 
tank cars—was generally owned or leased 
by the shipper. Nowadays a smart indus- 
trial traffic manager by judiciously ex- 
ploring motor truck possibilities often 
gets a railroad to build, without expense 
to his firm, cars so designed that he can 
reduce packing, increase carloadings to 
tariff minimum, or save his firm’s cus- 
tomers money in handling the com- 
modity. 

What nibbles net profits and thins the 
operating vice-president’s hair is the 
back-haul problem. A well-run road ex- 
pects a 75%-85% loaded movement of 
boxcars. Some special-purpose cars are 


One of the most successful pieces of 
special-purpose railroad equipment 
has been the automobile car. This 
one, on the Illinois Central, is repre- 
sentative. It has extra wide doors to 
facilitate loading and unloading, 1s 
equipped with a frame known as an 
Lvens Device, which enables manu- 





Special Cars for Special Shippers 


Railroads bow to demand for particularized 
equipment, although profitable operation of such units 
is a problem, and ICC may cause trouble. 








used in both directions. For exa 
freezers hauling winter vegetables 
often carry ordinary merchandise s 
But many of the special-purpose ca 
sult in almost 100% one-way loads 

Of the 62,000 freight cars mos! 
cently ordered or placed in service | 
railroads, about half conform to s 
needs of shippers on the lines to 
these cars belong. Whether they | 
or not, railroad men see the trend t 
ever more special equipment. 


Can Roads Get Higher Rates? 


Besides the roads’ antipathy for t 
up capital in cars that cannot lx 
profitable as the average car, they 
what the Interstate Commerce Com: 
sion may do about it. The questior 
whether higher rates on shipments 
such cars, to give the roads a sha 


money saved for shippers and consignees 


ICC, and 


are obtainable from the 
whether such higher rates would 
this business to the motor truckers. Als 
whether providing special-purpose 

















facturers to load three or four a 
in one car (thus furnishing comp: 


tion for the drive-aways and truck 


drive-aways). The greatest ad 
tage of the Evans Device, thoug 


that, when not in use, it can be col- 
lapsed (left), and the car can Oe 
used to carry general merchandise 
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arized 
units 





examip 

les nort 

ae 

P Ca r 

vad s 

most r in example of the highly-specialized 

ce | yupment the railroads are goimmg in 

“thee is this Pennsylvania Railroad 

ww like pper car, designed for handling 

d toward ement and other commodities which 
juire protection from the elements. 

tes? When the loading hatches are closed 

lor tvis the car's completely water-tight. 

S tem Contents of the car are discharged 

ey dread from the hoppers underneath. 

Con I 

estion is it no extra charge constitutes discrim- 

nents i ation 

share of Most generally useful and productive 

nsignees, f back-haul revenue are conventional 

C, and irs specially equipped to handle a given 

ld send mmodity but not made unfit for other 

rs. Als ding. Example: Steel box cars, wood- 

ose cars ned, ceilings insulated to prevent con- 


ensation dripping. Illinois Central has 
3,000 new cars of this type, 500 of them 
assigned for handling cereal products 
Other roads likewise have them. Big 
sers: Pillsbury, Quaker Oats, General 
Mills, Corn Products Refining. 

Cars equipped to hold automobiles 
tipped sharply without extra bracing can 
e used in general merchandise service 
cause the device folds against the roof 
when not needed. Such cars are numer- 
ous; one eastern road has 5,700, one 
southern road 1,400. Similarly, the per- 
forated-lined boxcar equipped with spe- 
cial braces which hook into the sides to 
old large loads firm, is usable on other 
} 


ops 


duto Makers Use “Parts Car” 


Further from the conventional is the 





parts car,” an ordinary boxcar with 


r autos acks or bins to handle some specific 
ven peti- product not packed; car engines, trans- 

7 missions, or bumpers. Practically every 
! t = itomobile maker uses such cars, which 
advan- itily are useless for other ladings. 
ugh, 8 till more expensive is special-purpose 
be col- ‘quipment built new—for instance, hop- 
san be is with weather-tight roofs, like 
| those in use on the New York Central. 
ee These are for cement and mineral prod- 


“THESE LOSSES 
HAVE GOT TO 


STOP/* 


“—_ M tired of th 
expensive thievery 
passers What's to 


business here or not 


Wilson. | 
fence around that plant next 
what we need. They never have th 
we do. Nobody's going to get 
barbed wire to l 
thing. The Cyclo 
for then vears ago 
as ever Why no 
our needs. Their ads say that 


anything to get estimate 


‘Mail this coupon for me 
Vell see what Cyclone 
wre tence than anvbo« 


to have 


Cyctone Fence Co., Dept. 420 
Waukegan, Ill FR i E 27> p 
JIc- 4 
Please mail me, without obligation, copy of f Page 


“Your Fence—-How to Choose It-—-How to Use Book on Fence 
It I am interested in fencing: Industrial 


*’roperts Playground ; Residence; Es- 


tate: School. Approximately. ....... feet All the facts you want to know about fence 


kinds illustrated. This book will help you choose 
Name oe cee e wee eee eee eeesaseeeeees the right fence for your property —business 
school or home. Whether you need just a few 


Address 


feet of fence or miles of it, buy no fence unt 
City. you see what Cyclone has to offer. Mail the 
coupon, today 


CYCLONE FENCE 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





ERE ee 
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A 55-Year Job 

















An important part of the $70,000,000 RFC and PWA., bought thre 
Pennsylvania Turnpike is the Rays way for its seven-tunnel sup 

Hill Tunnel under Tuscarora Moun- way now under construction | 
tain. Construction of the tunnel was Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa./B\ 
started in 1885 when it looked as it —Nov25'39,p22). The enlarg 


ADDRESSING does at the left. At that time, it was trance of the same tunnel is 


part of a projected New York to at the right. The tunnel bor 

MACH I N ES Pittsburgh railroad directed by An- 3,393 feet, of which 2.392 wer 
: drew Carnegie. This plan was aban- for the old railroad. Contract 
doned. The tunnel was useless until the $1549,718.50 job are Masi 

1938 when the Pennsylvania Turn- Hanger of New York ¢ 


pike Commission, sponsored by the same firm that started it in 





ucts that must be kept dry. Blowing or _ six, and twenty respectively of t 

flowing the commodity in bulk saves from =major types. Some western roa 

le to 23¢ per cwt. in cost of containers, overlength flat cars for such shi 
plus practically all loading labor cost. Caterpillar, Oliver, and Deere. Lar; 

Here is how it works with cement. At des- can, of course, carry ordinary 

tination, on the car’s free time, the con- also, but less economically than 

tractor dumps the car piecemeal from a usual size. 

WHAT IS WRONG trestle above his mixer or trucks; at Special-type cars are further 
ae ground level he uses a portable belt un- ized for a particular service. Exa 

‘ loader. The Pennsylvania has 950 of — the Illinois Central's 50 refrigerat 





these cars, other eastern roads in pro- equipped with special bulkhea 


Air conditioning, 
refrigerat 


light and heat control, cleanliness and portion. Western roads only recently dairy products; its 


v 
~ 


0 
~ 


efficiency, and in the center of it alla idopted them, have several hundred on dressed poultry and 25 slightly 


power stamping press Ww hich is the most order. Such a car handles 40° more for cheese—all with basket-type 
noisy piece of machinery known to cement than a boxear, but travels light special car linings, and special re 
machine shops in one direction. Users: The big cement thermometers that can be read 
You sav this is impossible? Well if mills, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. Also there are the ultra-spe 
vou are still using a metal address plate Aluminum Co. of America, General used for one commodity and 
addressing System 1 1s true even though Chemical Co. shipper only Prize examples 
it 1s ridiculous One metal address plate First cousin to these cars is the gondola cars equipped with roof hat 
user spent over $20,000.00 for a sound 
proof room and then later changed t& 


the silent Elliott addressing system 


with weather-proof bottom-discharge special linings to handle the p 
containers for roasted dolomite. fluxing sewage sludge solid from Chicag 
stone, and soda ash. Steel mills crane itary District reduction plants 

A booklet telling twenty-eight other these boxes out, discharge the loads _ tilizer mills in the South and S 
reasons why it ses to change to the direct into furnace chargers or hoppers And several roads have recent 


Elliott addressing system will be mailed : 


The car goes back with its boxes empty forced to wood-line their mode 
New York Central and other big  gondolas to keep from marring 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. eastern roads have heavy-duty flat limestone in its soft, new-quar! 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. cars and wel! cars, used prircipally for dition enroute to building } 
bus 


if requested on vour business letterhead 


such shippers as General Electric, West- alternative was to lose the 


inghouse, and Bethlehem Demand is railroads which are still using 
NAME and DATA WRITING . ; 


so small that the Pennsylvania has two, their antique wooden cars 
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Pluramelt Steel 
Allegheny Ludlum now using 


Hopkins process to combine stain- 
less and low-alloy metals. 


(ver TWO YEARS AGO the M. W. Kellogg 
Ca f Jersey City, begat successfully to 
bricate pressure essels for the oil re 
nal industry out of a then unnamed 
talmless steel-surfaced carbon steel. Last 
week, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. of 
Pittsburgh not onl announced that it 
ad negotiated an exclusive license from 
Kellogg and was prepared to furnish if 

commercial quantities from a new 
Jant in Brackenridge, Pa. but named 
the steel “Pluramelt.’ 

Aecording to the official announce 
vent, the Pluramelt steel making process 
“differs from the Monomelts (single com 


wsition mgots) produced by Bessemer 





yen hearth, and electric furnace pros 
esses by making possitole more than one 
mposition or analysis in a single final 


Few branches of the metal working in 


strv can show as much inventive actis 


re s the combining of the comparatively 
is ensive stainless steels with cheaper 
r¢ vn and low-alloyv steels to achieve the 
: wking strength and economy of the 
5 tter with the corrosion resistance of the 
et mer. It seemed extravagant to many 
1S¢ entors to make vessels of solid stain 
f swhen a thin laver of it over a thicker 
ite of medium carbon would do the 
ck. Thus have come from their minds 
a hands methods of heating slabs of 
two metals in close contact and then 
P lling or forging the combination, meth- 
. ls of pouring a liquid melt of carbon 
teel around a solid core of stainless, 
pe ethods of spot welding sheets of the 
metals, methods of arc-welding to 
n Jabs or ingots of carbon steel, an over- 
of stainless as in the Kinkead process | 
BW—Dec?'39, ps2) 

ve Bonds Prove Good 
e1 The Pluramelt) or Hopkins process 
ate iaamed for its initiator, Robert K Hop- 
ns, Kellogg director of metallurgical re 
1, varch) utilizes a special type of electric 
- melting furnace which combines the 


inctions of steel making with those of a 
old. Which is made first, the carbon or 
¢ stainless part of the ingot, is not di 
ilged by Allegheny Ludlum. About all 
at Allegheny Ludlum's cagey President 
Hiland G. Batcheller will say is that “the 
wess produces single ingots of two or 
compositions, integrally bonded to 
er, and that it is possible to change 
omposition, within limits, during the 
ting operation 
So far, the produ tion has consisted of 
ft or medium steel bases bonded to 
stainless alloys as high-chromidm 
ind chromium-nickel-iron like Alle 
Metal 18-8, and soft steel bases 
| to tool steel. Carbon-molybdenum 


Pro 














| J een user or mses Unde ‘* ’ . 
steels have been used for bs inder Eight New Limes fer oo 


various tool steel compositions. Bonds 
are good, whether tested bv bending, ten- York Ice Macnuixnery Con ee 
sion punching twisting, compressions or Pa , reac hed for anew record this wee) 
alternate heating and cooling. Distribu when it simultaneously intr 
tion of allovs im surfaces is uniform new lines 1) “Cold well” water cooler 
Corrosion resistance is high for the food and lk verage ndustries 
Next steps include appli ation of Plur (2) “Roller Seal cold storage oor 
amelt steels of various compositions to (3) “drv” non-label soaking bottled be 
such various products as shear blades erage coolers t reach-in” refrigerat 
which require wear-resistant cutting ors: (5) unit air conditioners 6) bee 
edges backed by a tough, shock-resistant dispensers; 7) self-contained “Flak le 


mass; punching and forming dies; cutting machines; (8) York-Allis Chalmers tu 
tools for lathes and shapers Future steps compressors Brown Bovari patents) I 
may include inexpensive and durable refrigerating and air-conditioning jobs 


stainless-lined ash cans and stove pipes to 1,000 tons ice capacity 


SAVES 


To 
ae 


— 
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IN RUNNING-IN TIME 


Here is how one large machine tool manufacturer, Barnes Drill 
Company, recently learned in a very effective way the merits of 
““dag”’ colloidal graphite as a run-in lubricant. 


Adding this solid lubricant to the oil normally used in the work 


rotating chuck assembly of a large horizontal honing machine, a 
reduction in running-in time of trom 30 to 4O per cent was made. 
This meant a saving of 36 work hours on this operation alone - a 
saving which further meant lower costs and greater productivity. 


Their Production Engineer reports: 

We are adding Acheson colloidal graphite to the regular lubricating 
oil used in the breaking-in of the cast iron bearings on our large rota 
ting fixtures, with a resulting saving of 30 to 4O per cent in cun-in 
time There is also assurance that a momentary failure of the lubr 
cating oil film wil! not score the bearing surface, due to the protection 
provided by the graphite A considerably lower operating tempera 
ture is noted. A reduction of running-in time and temperature is also 


observed in small worm drive units on our smaller honing machines 


Technical Bulletin No. 112, telling how ‘‘dag’”’ colloidal graphite 
works and how to use it, will be gladly sent on request. You or 
your oil supplier can easily add ‘‘das’’ to your regular oil or to 
specially selected petroleum fluids. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION, PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


dag 


oxi oman (es 
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SAFE—ECONOMICAL ALL-BOUND WAY 
...There may be 
big advantages for you, 
too, in All-Bound Boxes 


S a result of extensive tests in a Gen- 


eral Box laboratory the new container | 


illustrated above was adopted as standard 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





*“Thor-Nado” 


Last Week, an elaborate telephone hook- 
up enabled Independent Pneumatic Tool 


| Co., 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, to 


| announce 


its new Thor-Nado Electric 


| Hammer simultaneously to Thor dealers 


| assembled in 20 American cities and sev- 


eral foreign ones, including Bombay, 


| Manila, and Sydney. The new portable 


| hammer delivers about 1,400 blows per 


minute to rock drills up to 1-in. diameter 


or to chipping tools. Power from the 
| motor flows to the hammer through a 


shock-absorbing rubber “sling-shot” with- 
out metal-to-metal contact. 


| Quick Solderer 


HELD IN THE HAND like a pencil, the Ideal 


| “Instant Heat” Electric Solderer heats up 


| 


by one of the largest manufacturers of pot- 


tery in the world. The old method of ship- 
ping in heavy containers, considered satis- 
factory for many years, was abandoned. 
Light weight, remarkably strong, All-Bound 
Boxes save more than 50% in tare weight 


provide adequate protection. 


Manufacturers of hundreds of different prod- 
ucts have benefited by using one or more 
of the several types of containers designed 
and manufactured by General Box. Ship- 
ments have been speeded up—thousands of 
dollars saved. 


Why not be sure of maximum protection 
and minimum shipping costs for your prod- 


ucts? The General Box engineer may be | 


suggestions. Just 
is absolutely no 


important 
there 


to make 
the coupon 


able 
mail 
obligation. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 
General Offices 


3 
502 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Offices Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Deveit, Kansas City Lovwisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Shebdoygen, East St. Louis, 
Winchendon. Continental Division: Houston, Dalles 


Have « General Box engineer call. 


« ) 
( =) Mail complete General Box information. 





| 








the moment its two carbon points touch 
any metal to be soldered and cools off 
quickly when the contact is broken. Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., 1648 Park 
Ave., Sycamore, IIl., makes the outfit for 
soldering radio terminals and other kinds 
of light work. 


Double File Fastener 
VerticaL FILe folders with metal clips 
to keep papers in order have been used 


for many years. Now comes from Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., a new 
Twinpakt File Folder with two sets of 
metal prongs on one metal clip for two 
sets of papers per folder. Also coming are 
stock folders for four sets of papers each, 
and up to sixteen sets on special order. 


Thermometric Pills 

BrEFOoRE A METAL is to be heat-treated or 
welded at a certain critical temperature, 
it is easy to lay a Tempil Pellet on its 


| surface. When the temperature reaches a 


predetermined degree, the pellet liquefies 


sharply and unmistakably. Temp) ( 
1382 W. 22nd. St., New York, ; 
product in 100-degree ranges of 
400 deg. F, 
50-deg. intervals, precise within 


etc., and can mak 


Pre-Finished Aluminum 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO, American N 
>» Peru, Ill., introduced its nich 


zinc sheets which can be punc! 
drawn to reasonable depths wit 
jury to the shiny finish. Recei 
company has developed Nickel A 
um and Chrome Aluminum §S 
sizes up to 36 x 96 in. with alun 
a base instead of zinc. They co 
wide variety of corrugated patt: 
a range of gages, tempers, and 
ready for fabrication without ref 


Tipover Switch 
NEWEST EMERGENCY 
off the ignition when a car or truch 
over is the Durakool Tipover > 
Business parts are two metal-cl: 


switcnu for 


cury switches set at appropriat 
The maker, Tipover Switch Div., D 
kool, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., floats a 
liquid the 
splashing during rough going 


Test Rolls and Blocks 
PATENTS are pending for Greenerd A 
Press Co., Nashua, N. H., on t! 
Greenerd Combination  Straig 
Blocks and Test Rolls. Made i 


sizes to take shafts up to 3-in. dia 


atop mercury to 








the rolls permit quick testing for st 
ness: when a kink is discovered + 
sink back into the blocks as the pre 
comes down to straighten it. TI 
illustrated is the 
Greenerd Hydraulic Press. 


new sensitive 
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“The form of insurance that you need most is that 
which protects against the largest possible single loss, 
regardless of the likelihood of the loss occurring. If 


the loss could occur, then you need that coverage.” 


J get real protection 


> 


since I fixed this rule in my mind 


Business men may well hang this maximum protection for the pre- 
rule on the office wall to impress mium investment. 

this sure test of insurance require- You may save thousands of dol- 
ments on their minds. It shows lars in losses by reviewing your in- 


which insurance contracts and surance program in the light of this 
& i 


bonds are most needed and in what 
amounts they are needed. 

On this basis it is possible to lay 
out a plan of coverage that provides 


NEW way. Why not let a Hartford 
agent analyze your hazards, or, 
see your own insurance broker. A 
consultation costs you nothing. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS - 


PERSONNEL * 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 





Politics Divides Armies of Labor 
With both A.F.L. and C.1.0. split on whether to 


ride Roosevelt bandwagon, healing of rift between them 


now appears more remote than ever. 


LABOR INTEREST in partisan politics, a 
growing phenomenon of the times, drew 
increasing business attention this week. 
Reason: pro- and anti-Administration 
splits in both A.F.L. and C.L.O. gave 
promise of building more bitterness be- 
tween certain unions, which might catch 
some employers in the middle. 
Attempting to line up their forces for 
the presidential campaigns and election, 
the major labor leaders have shown 
widely divergent attitudes. Two weeks 
ago John L. Lewis told his United Mine 
Workers that the Roosevelt Administra 
tion had not kept faith with the workers, 
and that the President would go down 
in “ignominious defeat” if he were nom 
inated, Forty-seven resolutions from mine 
third term 
were tabled and the miners now are in- 
divided although they are 


still silent as a unit. 


locals favoring a Roosevelt 


dividually 


Wide World 


Sidney Hillman, head of the powerful 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and a 
C.1.0. vice-president, is for Roosevelt. 
So is his union, overwhelmingly, and in 
local meetings in New York City this 
week Lewis was roundly berated—an un- 
heard of thing just a short time ago. In 
Washington this week, while Hillman was 
talking confidentially with the Adminis- 
tration, anti-Hillman talk was easy to 
hear around the Lewis headquarters. 


Green Reassures the President 


Meanwhile, just after Lewis cast his 
thunder-bolt, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor had 
into the White House with a 
birthday cake kind for the 
President, saying publicly that the Ad- 


marched 
and words 
ministration had been labor’s champion 
Next, the A.F.L. 
issued a blunt demand that the Adminis- 
tration lay off of its business-restricting 
tendencies; then a group of prominent 
A.F.L. union heads stated, in effect, that 
John Lewis was right in his slams at the 
Roosevelt regime. Immediately _ there- 
after, the A.F.L. executive council de- 
clared that the group spoke for them- 
selves, and not for the federation. 

These swift events, confusing in their 
implications, have put the rank and file 
of the unions in a lather of excitement. 
Green and Daniel Tobin, A.F.L. team- 
sters’ boss, seem to be in the same bed 


with Hillman of C.I.0. William Hutche- 


executive council 





The C1.0. and A.F.L., still battling 
hard, last week trotted their armies 
out onto the political field—but this 
time the lines criss-crossed. John L. 
Lewis, C.1.0. president, and William 
Hutcheson, leader of the powerful 
A.F.L. (left), 
themselves emphatically against a 
third term for Roosevelt; while Wil- 
liam Green, head of the A.F.L., and 
Sidney Hillman, C.1.0. vice-presi- 
dent and head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (right), proved 
just as strange bedfellows in going 
on record as Roosevelt's friends. 


carpenters declared 


Business H eek : February 


son of the A.F.L. carpenters, MJ 
Woll, the 
Lewis apparently are eye-to-ey: 
dislike for Roosevelt. 


caught off base by Lewis’ swift p 


photo-engravers’ c} 
Some 


trying to scramble back to a neut 
tion; the New Jersey, New Y: 
California state C.1.0 
ample, went on record for a t} 

now the New 
former Lewis 1 


“take la 


councils 


not long ago but 
leaders (who are 
say that no party can 


granted.” 
Sizing Up an Old Dogma 

The that lal 
again is critically examining the 
A.F.L. attitude of “ 


ward your friends and punish y 


trend indicates 


be impartial, 


mies.” However, despite widespre 
tisanship, the individuals who | 
their 
Lewis is a former Republican w 
ported the New Deal with cash, } 
has been privately very critical of 
dent Roosevelt for the past thre« 
Hutcheson has been the G.O.P. « 
leader in A.F.L 
will be again this year; Tobin s 
like capacity for the Democrats; H 
is a New Dealer who helped ‘ 
NRA, the Wage-Hour law, an 
other recent agencies. The A.F.I 
tive council, filled with both De 
and Republicans, has to be impart 


unions have not changed 


in the past and p 


body even while its members iss 
ments supporting one side or the « 


Rank and file 


labor armies has been overw he Im 


sentiment wit 
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velt and the New Deal in the past 


ars, and still is preponderately that | 


1 C.1.0. The A.F.L. members are 


to commit themselves, but some | 


and local A.F.L. groups at the 1939 


ntion urged the federation to favor | 
rd term. These suggestions were | 
tabled, as they were at the C.1.O, | 


ntion. 


Vo. 1 Accusation 


Lewis’ main complaint against the Ad- 


stration is that it has not solved the | 


Economic Problem No. 1” of unemploy- 
C.L.O. estimates unemployment at 

id =10,000,000, and savs in its 

hly Economic Outlook that “there 

d be less than 2 million.” For about 

two vears Lewis and his C.1L.O. associates 
ave been calling for a national multi- 
s conference to tackle unemployment 


nd technological changes, but they claim | 


that the President has sidetracked.them. 


\fter they talked to Secretary of Labor | 
Perkins about the same things, says | 


they concluded that she was 


woozy in the head 
{s yet, Lewis has not indicated a per- 


nal choice for President, but he has | 


ade it plain that he will not support 
John Garner, Paul McNutt, or Franklin 
Roosevelt. He invited Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler to speak to the miners, and has 
een very friendly to the Senator. 


One important part of the C.1.0.—the | 


steel workers’ union which claims some 


30,000 members, has not lined up off- 
ally, as yet. But this union is led by 
Philip Murray, vice-president of the min- 
rs’ union, one of the closest friends Lewis 
as, and one of the speakers who told the 
miners’ convention that the unemploy- 
ment problem must be solved soon. Mur- 
ray has announced that a steel workers’ 
convention will be held in the spring, and 
some of his locals already are prepared 
to present third-term resolutions. But a 
non-partisan stand is likely to be the 


group decision, after the delegates listen | 


to Lewis and Murray. 


Phil Murray's Connections 


Murray's position is unique, in that he | 


is not only the right hand of Lewis but 
also is a close associate of Hillman, Ww ho 
in turn is closest of all labor leaders to 
the President. Murray and Hillman, it 
will be recalled, are co-receivers of the 
CLO.’s United Automobile Workers; 
they also are the two top vice-presidents 
of C.I.O. and the men with the largest 


rank-and-file following, Lewis excepted. | 
In the event that Murray and Hillman | 


divide on Roosevelt, the Murray-Hillman 
tie is likely to hold C.1.0. together any- 


way, and prevent outright splitting-away 


of pro-Roosevelt unions from the Lewis- 


lominated C.1.0. Hillman has not been 


‘going along” very well with Lewis poli- 


wes of late; he has opposed the C.1.0., 


paign in the building field and has | 


privately very much worried by the 


violence and truculence which ac- | 








Labor and Vanage ne 


‘Vice-President 


in charge of Postage Stamps!” 


That's what they call Joe since the Postag: 
Meter came in. And Joe just grins. . . Being responsibl 
for a Stamp drawet full of postage Stamps Was ho 
laughing matte! to Joe. But now Jon passes the buck to 
the Meter, which can’t lose or loan postage! .. . The 
Meter never runs out of Stamp cle nomimatons, so Jun 
does less running out to buy stamps ..Phere’snostamp 
sticking, because the Meter prints stamps any \ Tir 
of stamps, for any kind of mail... and also seals envel 
Opes at the same time— much faster than Joe ever did 
eee The Meter cven kee ps its own records ol postaye on 
hand, postage used, pieces mailed: so the postage 
account 1s a cinch... The office mail gets out earlie 
The ofhce boy gets out earlier. And Metered Mail. 
already postmarked, gets out ol the postothice earlies 
e- . The Postage Meter saves postage, time and worry. 
Whether or not youl office has a Vice-President in 
charge of Postage Stamps... you need a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter. There’s a model for every business, 
large or small. Call our nearest office fora demonstration 
in your office, on your mail... soon! 


Branches m pr ne pal cities © nsull your te le} hone d 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co 


oor <a 


PITNEY «rs BOWES | 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1403 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
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San Francisco Ambassador 


San Francisco has had a tough 
public relations job to do in the 


California hinterland where the 
customers live who create business 
for the city’s wholesalers, dis- 


tributors and manufacturers. Since 
the general strike of 1934, the city 
by the Golden Gate has acquired a 
reputation as a labor trouble-spot. 
Waterfront Harry 
Bridges’ publicity have been chiefly 


unrest and 


responsible. 
In 1988, San 
formed a pioneer “boss union,” the 


Francisco leaders 


San Francisco Employers’ Council 
(BW —Dec10'38 p34) and elected 
Almon E. Roth, former comptroller 
of Stanford University, president. 
While putting the labor 
house in better order (the Council 


city’s 


negotiated 100 collective bargain- 
ing agreements last year for its 
1600 member-firms and averted a 
of strikes), Mr. Roth has 
emerged as interpreter to the back 
of the city’s new labor 


score 


country 
philosophy. 

The Roth 
made more than 100 speeches in 
1989 
groups, women’s clubs, professional 
socities, and trade 
As a result, in the recent strike of 
Harry Bridges’ ship clerks, the hin- 
terland, for the first time, united to 
support the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association (a Council member) 
and Bridges made his first retreat 
since 19384. Next week Mr. Roth 
starts East on the first of a series of 
speaking tours to tell what San 
Francisco has done with its united 


quiet, silver-haired 


before business and civic 


conventions. 


employer front. By invitation he 
will talk in the next three weeks to 
Chicago, In- 


business groups in 


dianapolis, Washington, and New 
York, and to students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 




















company some of the C.I.0. campaigns. 

In the background is Lewis’ “Non-Par- 
tisan League,” which the C.L.O. has been 
exhorted to support for the past three or 
four years, and which is supposed to act 
as a unifving influence on union voters. 
The pro- and anti-Roosevelt talk will 
make such unification all but impossible, 
however, if it continues. And Lewis’ com- 
mand issued a year ago that the C.L.O. 
“work framework of the 
Democratic Party” seems to be gone with 


within the 


the wind. 

Geographically, New York looks like a 
New Deal stronghold this year in union 
voting power, with Hillman on top—if 
Roosevelt runs. In the other states, senti 


C.1.0. Sets Terms to Woo Builders 


Inducements 


wages, and privilege of shifting men, but drive so far 
hasn’t jolted A.F.L. and its million construction workers. 


FACING A FUTURE in which almost any 
thing might happen, the C.1.0. campaign 
to enroll construction workers in a craft- 
less union is going well enough to merit 
thorough examination by contractors 
Having signed one contract with a Wash- 
ington, D. C., contractors’ group in 
November, the Construction Workers’ 
Organizing Committee now claims agree- 
ments with scattered individual builders 
in New York City, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and a number of smaller 
cities. It is seeking group contracts in all 
of these places, and emissaries from its 
96 small locals are going about talking to 
contractors. 

General opinion in building employers’ 
circles seems to be that the C.I.0. has a 
good idea in offering to merge craft lines, 
end jurisdictional quarrels among con- 
struction labor, and reduce the daily wage 
in return for longer jobs and more of 
them. 

But most employers also know the 
A.F.L. isn’t going to take the C.1.O. 
drive lying down, and that the “guinea 
pig” who first takes on a C.1.0. job in 
an A.F.L. neighborhood is likely to face 
picketing, boycotts, and more labor 
wrangling instead of less. 

When a Picket Was Converted 

As yet, there has been little conflict 
between C.1.0. and A.F.L. in the con- 
struction field. C.1.0. has been organiz- 
ing workers who previously did not 
belong to unions, and its first contracts 
are with builders who previously used 
non-union A.F.L.’s toes haven't 
been stepped on. But one West Coast 
job was picketed by A.F.L., and in Wash- 
ington an A.F.L. picket was assigned to 
a C10. store-front job. The C.LO. 
talked him into going away, and says 


labor. 


include 
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ment has not vet jelled, but if tl 


publicans end by selecting a libera 


didate the labor groups fig 


ire te 
wide apart. 

The C.1L.0.-A.F.L. war seems { 
than ever from 
November. The election year has i 


solution, at least 


fied personal enmities which were 
enough to prevent a merger, with 
added problems of political diffe: 
And business is likely to see i 
plovees glaring bitterly at each 
for some \ tipoff 
the frigid reception given by A.F.] 
week to Lewis’ breezy statement 
joint settle th 


in one day, 


time to come. 


convention could 


eight-hour day, 


that now is going to 
C.LO0. 

In New York City, the Bu 
Trades Employers’ Association has 
mally notified its members that cont 
ors have been approached with off 


the C.W.O.C. to furnish any numb 
building mechanics in any trade, i 


the picket 


ing truckmen. Proposed contracts 

include checkoff of dues and assess! 
by the employer, hiring through 
union, an eight-hour day at a standar 
wage for all workers, privilege of shif 
mechanics from one task to anothe1 
a guarantee against jurisdictional 

bles. The builders’ journal, Neu 

Opinion, says: “This is indeed a pr 
sition for employers suffering und 
day, and 


six-hour, $12 jurisdict 


troubles.” 


$9—W ith Exceptions 


As a pattern for what may con 
other cities, the C.1.O. contract wit 
new 30-member builders’ associatix 
Washington is the only good-sized a 
ment which is available for stud) 
Washington the A.F.L. union rates 
building mechanics range from $12 
$14 for an eight-hour day. The ¢ 
agreement specifies a five-day, 40- 
week, and $9 for most of the crafts 
as carpenters, plumbers, etc.) but n 
exceptions of $12 for boilermakers 
ironworkers, $10 for elevator cons! 
tors, $4 for labor, $4.80 
teamsters, and from $5 to $7 for he 
in the various kinds of work. 

A.F.L., with a million 
workers, is not much worried to dat 
the C.LO. drive, which has gained at 
only a few thousand members. 
A.F.L. spokesmen in Washington 
that legitimate contractors want no! 
the C.1.0., and that such workers a 


common 


constru 






lower 





W 


ani 
tio 





lers 
lower 
io far 
rkers. 
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by the industrial union are bound 
low-skilled people because AFL. 
e best men in all crafts. A.F.L. is 
ing its defense, however, and de- 
that it has reduced 
for all trades in Philadelphia and 
Milwaukee, and 


rates up to 


ne in St. Louis, 
1.0. is emphatic in declaring that it 
ot want to raid the A.F.L., and that 
s found 65‘ of all 
rs to be unorganized and fair game 
“The unor- 


construction 


yone. Its leaflets say 
ed workers are working for sub- 
ard wages and yet the A.F.L. makes 

y effort to help them. C.1.0. entered the 
uction field to do the job that 
\F.L has failed to do.” And through- 
t the C.1.0. domain, members of other 
jons are seek 
C10. building labor, if they want to 


ild a house, 


being encouraged to 


What's a Job Worth? 


Many managerial problems 
analyzed in “Salary Determina- 
tion” by John W. Riegel. 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS and top executives 
their bookshelves this 
expertly fashioned 
hich deals with a prime problem: the 


room on 
eek for an work 
ppraisal and proper coordination of the 
alues of salaried men and their jobs 
The book is “Salary Determination,” 
ritten by John W. Riegel of the Bureau 
f Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan. It runs to 270 pages, includes 
numerous tables and exhibits of great 
practical value, and can be bought from 
University of Michigan Press for $3 in 
paper cover, $3.50 in cloth 
Riegel’s 


vears of digging into and analyzing the 


research covered some four 
experiences of 40 American corporations 
He divides his book roughly into four 
parts: determination of prevailing rates 
and adjustment of key salaries to market 
levels; valuation of routine positions; ad- 
istment of personal salaries, and utili- 
zation of rating and incentive plans; and 
valuation of managerial and technical 


services. 


Must Keep a Certain Flexibility 

Throughout, the book is evenly paced, 
realistic in viewpoint, and up-to-date in 
ts coverage of the policies and methods 
preferred by 150 executives who have 
participated in wage and salary discus- 
sions at the Michigan industrial relations 
onte rences., Included is a list of selected 
references on the same subject, for those 
who are interested in thorough case 
ana Vsis. 

Riegel’s recommendations check with 
practices in the 
agerial circles, and _ his 
ways to correct the wide and often un- 
warranted differentials in certain salary 
classifications will be found valuable. He 


most successful man- 


suggestions of 


warns against the imposition of too rigid 
standards, however, reminding the reader, 
“The purpose of salary surveys should be 
to derive information about salary levels 
and movements, not to prevent free 
bidding which, from a social standpoint, 
positions 


guides available workers into 
where they are most needed.” 





LABOR ANGLES 





Pension Plan Adjusted 


tC. Ss t 


which has paid retiremen 
s fol 
lowing the trend toward adjustment in 


Sor ial 


STEEL, 
benefits to employees since 1911, 
benetits 


line with the Security 


Under previous rules, a 65-year-old-em 
plovee having 30 vears’ service and mak- 
ing $115 a month would have received a 
pension of $34.50 a month. Now the 
Social Security Act will bring him #28.09 
a month, and the company will make up 
the additional $6.41. 


G.M. Retains Loan Plan 


GeneraL Morors is making a _ few 
changes in its “Income Security” and 
“Layoff Benefit” 


laid-off employees can get ad 


plans, by which tem- 
porarily 
vances on wages, to be worked off later 
without interest. Beginning this vear, 
unrepaid advances of three years stand- 


ing will be cancelled. Employees past the 


fort and strain. 


Sevle RR50 is one of more than 300 different 
types of Willson Gogales designed for every 
conceivable industrial use and condition. 





Labor and Vanage Ne 


eligible Potal 


vance to any employee is limited t 


age of 64 will not be 


; ; 


hours’ earnings, at his most rece 
GM 


the plan in 1939, and some 90 


says that 34.000 employees 


advances have been liquidated 


More Profit Sharing 
business firm hi 
or-miss Chr 

and announced a standard profi 
Bishop Stoddard Cafeteria 
Mid-Westert ‘ 


th 


ONE MORI 


, 
hack on hit 


plan 

erators of eight 

will dictribule enc-thied of extn 
s } ' 


above a s 


emplovees 


up to six months The bas 
a 


estimated that with a reason 


been set at S44.000 for 


vear the dividend to emplovees w 
e four times the usual Bishop ¢ 


uy 


mas bonus 


And It Came to Pass 

PRETTY WELL BURIED in the Ja 
NLRB report on employee election 
problem On last 
the workers at Hvatt Bearin 
eral Motors division at Harrisor 


important 


AV AFFECTS YOUR 


/ 


Hundreds of thousands of eye injuries in American Industry every yeer! 


And that is only part of the story. The figures do not begin to in- 
dicate the losses in manpower and money caused by eye discom- 


Improperly ground lenses in safety goggles are responsible for a 
great deal of this loss to industry. They give a workman a headache. 
He either removes the protection, risking injury —or suffers serious 
impairment of his efficiency, accuracy and morale. In either case, HIS 


HEADACHEIS YOUR HEADACHE, tool 
Protect your plant against these losses 
by insisting on WILLSON Industrial 


Goggles. Their flat Super-Tough lenses 


are uniformly toughened for protec- 


tion... accurately ground for un- 
distorted vision. 

WILLSON Safety Service can be applied 
to your plant— without charge or 


obligation. Write for complete 


information. 
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voted 509 for A.F.L., 539 for a local in- 
dependent, 108 for neither. The board 
ordered a run-off, as is its custom, with 
the second-place union eliminated. This 
test, held on Jan. 25, showed 483 for the 
independent, 643 against it. Precisely 
what the Sixth Circuit Court pointed out 
as possible in the Consumers Power Cause 
(BW—Oct14°39,p49) had happened: A 
group of employees which overwhelm 
ingly wanted a union of some sort turned 
up with none 


Union Percentage Off 

NLRB reports aALtso sHow a decline in 
union “efficiency” percentages in em 
ployee elections. In 52 recent tests the 
results were: A.F.L. entered 33, won 12; 
C.L.O. entered 28, won 16; “independ- 
ents” entered 7, won 4; “no union” voters 
took 18. A.F.L. was beaten by “no 
union” voters 14 times, C. I. O. 6 times 
In only 12 cases did A.F.L. and C.1.0 
go on the same ballot; C.1.0. won 5 of 
these, A.F.L. won 3, and tied 2-2 in one, 
and were both victims of the “no 
union” boys in 3. One election was in 
conclusive and necessitates a run-off 


From A.F.L. This Time 


Latest BRICKBAT for Madam Perkins 
comes from the A.F.L. executive council. 
That body has instructed Presidents Wil- 
liam Green to protest against the Labor 
Secretary’s division of American repre- 
sentation at the recent International 
Labor Office conference in Havana. 
According to A.F.L., only the “domi- 
nant” labor organization is entitled to 
representation at I.L.O. gatherings. Secre- 
tary Perkins attempted to sidestep the 
issue by appointing two delegates instead 
of one; and giving representation to both 
C.1.O. and A.F.L. This, says Mr. Green, 


was against the rules. 
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Stocks Go Counter to Business 


Several specialties set new 1939-1940 highs as 
main body of shares ignores industrial decline. Coppers 
and steels aided by exports. 


WHEN BUSINESS was booming in the final ity to hold at recent levels. Mor 
quarter of 1939, stock prices steadfastly some of the bears have been a bit 
refused to move above their Sept. 13 — and short covering contributed son 
peak. Now, with industrial activity to the recent bulge 


sliding fairly consistently, share prices . : 
on the average are doing a remarkably Earnings Strengthen Some 
convincing job of resisting the trend. Most conspicuous of all, howev« 
Obstinacy is nothing new in the stock — been the independent strength in a 
market, and it probably can be explained ful of specialties (often during 
in the present instance more easily than — sessions during which the 
is usually the case. First of all, everyone favorites have been losing ground) . ¢ 
knows the backward tendency in the _ peting for individual honors have 
late months of 1939 was clearly attribut- such stocks as Loft, Studebaker, ¢ 
able to the prevalent feeling that busi- Dry, and Cluett Peabody, all of 
ness had to recede after the turn of the have sold at the best prices of 19 
year. Thus the stock market discounted during the last few days. Studebak 


the recession in advance. But now, before Cluett Peabody both have resp 


is P 


anything much can happen, it will be — strongly to sharply improved 1939 « 
necessary for the business curve to show ings while the enlarged short inter 
indications of flattening out or of going Loft apparently has been squeez 


down farther than most stock traders Canada Dry, the talk has been of pa 

have been anticipating. proved earnings in the fiscal vear pe 
Meanwhile, the market is bound to — ends next Sept. 30. Auto accessories 

spring its little surprises. For example, some of the building shares also « Or 

the last fortnight has witnessed a fair in for increasing attention. As to the 

rally from the lows recorded toward the eral market trend, much will depend 

end of January. Some investment buy- developments such as have been 

ing was encouraged by the market’s abil- recently in the export market for 
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or copper. 





fairly steady expansion in foreign de- 





_ and France came to the United 
sty : late last week for 25.000 tons of 


r. Such buying, so far as can be 







earl ed, represents the desire of com- 





t powers to lay up supplies against 





he 


lav when hostilities may be more 





ntense. Timing of the orders is attri- 





to fear that shipping conditions 





; 


| get worse in the next few months. 
The French copper order was a helpf il 
tor in the metal market even though 







out of domestically-mined supplies 





order involves copper mined out- 
the United States and refined here 
bond). Any bulk order of this sort 
elps to clean up supplies of metal which 
ight threaten the price structure. In 
ldition, somewhat improved volume of 







rders was noted in the domestic copper 






in the pric c 





Rubber has strengthened after its re- 
nt slump, but activity has been re- 
stricted by the fact that the international 
ommittee meets Feb. 20 to decide 
hether or not to centinue the present 
shipping quotas of 80° of standard ton- 
ages for the second quarter of 1940. 







SEC Rules on Bonds 


Commission settles one 
point for utilities but leaves com- 
petitive bidding up in the air. 






Oprxtons of the members of the Securi- 





s and Exchange Commission on the 





subject of sale of bonds by public utility 





perating companies were set forth in a 





ttle more detail this week. The com- 





ission said formally that a company 
may sell bonds without the SEC object- 


g providing the utility does not show 







the disposition to go on and on selling 





onds and neglecting sale of stocks which 
ld keep the capitalization in balance. 
his elucidation of policy comes as the 







test word in the now famous cases jn- 





olving financing plans of Consumers 
Power Co. and Dayton Power & Light 
Co. A few weeks ago, Consumers Power 
Co. sought to borrow $18,594,000 to re- 
da like amount of bonds already out- 
tanding, and $10,000,000 additional for 
expansion. It also sought to raise about 
*3,000,000 through sale of common stock 
ts parent company, Commonwealth 

& Southern. 
The SEC ruled that the ratio of debt 
inculy high (using figures te which 
4&5. took sharp exception) , and ordered 
that Consumers Power could sell the $18.- 














went on to say that the new capital should 
‘e raised on common stock and that the 
company’s financial strength would make 
sale of stock entirely feasible. 








The steel mills report ’ 


the tonnage taken by France will not | 





wket after the recent drop of lié a 





594,006 of refunding bonds but not the | 
$10,000,000 for new capital. The ruling | 
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HAS “AUTOMATIC PUSH-BACK" 


FLIP’ 


Lead appears 


Put your ad on Redipoint, 
i then put Redipoint in the 
hands of customers and 






prospects, where it will 


keep on reminding them of 


your product, your business, ‘ 
and you. This excellent « 
pencil is finer than ever 
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CLICK’ 
Lead snops back and that's saying a good 
deal after twenty years of 


Redipoint success. 


The pencil with a business- 
building plan behind it. 


Yj al a 
Kememterance uMveltiet wg 
BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














Successful 
mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satistact 

mail? There are established, well-nigh 

practices of leading mail-order concern p ppeal 
sold millions of dollars worth of n xp 
mailing preparation and manag: 

—if you know what they ar 





Second big printing now read 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 
By Earle A. Buckley 


McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


Here is a practical manual that outlines g I 
veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and understandably what 
know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by mail. The book gives 
you in the quickest way the facts you need t eck your mail-s : method pt 
practices that will improve result 

Examine ; p lay 1 the cour lay 


This book shows you: 


what products sell by mail McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. ( 


what cesults can seasonably be eee ee re ee te ee en ae Ge cat 
expected n book aid Postage paid on lers a 
how to plan the campaign 

how to write effective sale Name 

letters Adare 


‘ and tat 
—how to use reply cards and poe 
order forms FRY 
—how : 
how to make up lists estes aint Gh aneet tn ©. 6. ent Game 
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Carysler Corporation 

*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 
The directors of Chrysier Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable March 13, 1940, to stock- 
bolders of record at the close of business, 
February 19, 1940 

B. B. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 











(Combine vacation 


and , 








On your southern vacation trip, visit picturesque, 


progressive Pensacola—and see for yourself the 
many opportunities for business and industry 
here. For booklet and special information write 
B. CC. Langford, Mgr., Manicipal Advertising 


Board. 


FLORIDA 


on the Gulf 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
February 9th, 1940. 
HE Board of Directors on February 7th, 
1940 declared a dividend at the rate of 
SOc per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on March 
30th, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15th, 1940. 

Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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ton Power & Light for permission to sell 
$25,000,000 of bonds. Financial and util- 
ity circles wondered what the SEC would 
have to say about sale of bonds by this 
Columbia Gas & Electric property. What 
it had to say is embodied in the present 
ruling about when a utility can and 
when it can’t sell bonds. 

Meanwhile, the commission has not 
given its answer to the question which 
precipitated both of these transactions 
into financial prominence. In each in- 
stance, all the shooting started over the 
matter of whether or not these utility 
companies should sell their securities to 
investment bankers by direct negotiation 
or on competitive bids. 


Arms’-Length Dealing Asked 


In both cases, Morgan Stanley & Co. 
was the principal underwriter and had 
arranged the financing with the compa- 
nies. Both companies are members of 
holding company which are 
more or less a part of the so-called Mor- 
gan and Bonbright properties which were 
pulled together under United 


systems 


le “ sely 


| Corp. years ago. United Corp. since then 


has acted formally to transform itself 
from a holding company into an invest- 
ment company. And, in the meantime, 
the underwriting house of Morgan Stan- 


| ley & Co. has been formed to handle the 


investment banking business which once 
was carried on by the House of Morgan. 
Now the SEC, under the Public Utility 
Act, demands that the power companies 
deal at arms’ length with investment 
bankers. So, inasmuch as the name of 
Morgan still clings to the United Corp. 
and is a part of the corporate title of 
Morgan Stanley & Co., the question 
arose whether the underwriting house 
had dealt at arms’ length in arranging 
financing for the Dayton and Consumers 
companies. Bankers who would be very 
happy to wco some of the business which 
traditionally goes to Morgan Stanley 
were quick to urge upon the commission 
the idea that both utilities should offer 
their securities on competitive bids. 


SEC Gets Time to Make Up Mind 


It wasn’t long before everybody in- 
volved realized that the argument was 
going to take up a lot of time. Mean- 
while, the companies wanted the money. 
So Morgan Stanley suggested to the 
commission that the original underwriters 
go ahead and offer the bonds to the 
public, but that the commission impound 


| all underwriting fees which the invest- 
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ment banking house was due to collect 
on the contract. The idea was that the 
companies would get the money now, 
and the SEC could decide the vexing 
question of whether or not there had 
been arms’ length dealing at its leisure. 

This course was followed. It remains 
for the SEC to rule as to whether the 
contracts were proper within its rules. If 
the commission holds that the Morgan 
Stanley relationship with the issuing cor- 
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porations is more than a banker 
affair, then the investment house w 
entitled to fees on no more than 5° o! 
the total underwriting. That’s the S/\ 
standing rule on such cases. 





Trustee Fees Go U; 


Increase by New York 
banks results from requirements 
fixed by recent law. 


FroM Now ON, it’s going to cost cor 
tions more money to employ truste 
their new bond issues. These fees r 
sent but a fraction of the initial « 
raising new capital or refunding ar pe 
issue, but they have to be paid year 
year. They result directly from the 
trust indenture act, which material 
creases the duties and responsibilit 
corporate trustees. 

The trust indenture act was pass 
the last session of Congress (BW—. 
5°39,p21) and went into effect earl) 
month. Under its terms, a trust inde: 
for a bond issue must first be regis! 
with the SEC, and the trustee must 


qualified (show there is no conflict 
interest in his assuming the trustees \ 
Then, after the bonds have beer 

to the public, the trustee must fur r 
semi-annually a list of the bondholider- A 
must communicate with all bondholders \s 
at the request of a few, and must sul 

an annual report on administration of Ni 
the trust. The responsibilities are mult He 
plied if an issue goes into default. Fi 


In view of the greater amount of work 
required, trust companies have said for 0 
a long time that they would have to g 
larger fees (BW—Dec12’36,p40). 

Thus, last week, the Corporate Fidu u 
aries Assn., composed of 30 big New ( 
York institutions, adopted higher sched 
ules, and this week the American Bank bu 
ers was sending along to member banks I 
a suggested schedule of minimum-max 
mum charges. For several representa 
bond issues bearing a 4% coupon 
maturing in 20 years, the new sche 
posted by the New York banks 
59% former fees for a $10,000,000 
issue, 46% to fees on a $25,000,000 issu 
30% to fees on a $50,000,000 issue, a1 
22° to fees on a $100,000,000 issue 


~~ ¢ 


to 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Investment Trusts (Cont'd) 


STILL ANOTHER the SEC 
study of investment trusts was unfi 

this week when the commission sen 
Congress its report on the former Unit 
Founders Corp., which was merged 1n 
1935 with the American General ¢ 
SEC investigators traced the mushr 
growth of United Founders from a 
investment by four promoters in 192: 
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, the biggest investment trust in the 
ry in November, 1929, with paid-in 

il exceeding $500,000,000. Subse- 
ly, the investors’ stake in the trust 
led $370,000,000; their loss ac- 
ed for 35% 

d by investors in management in- 


of the total loss sus- 


estment trusts in the ten-year period 
g in 1937. 

ited Founders’ highly touted “inter- 
came in 
ts share of probing. This was based 


tional investing technique” 


‘ 


the theory that booms and depres- 
sions don’t occur simultaneously in all 
narts of the world; hence, buy where 
narkets are depressed, sell where they 
are buoyant. Profits in the three-year 
period, 1928-30, the SEC asserted, arose 
“international financial 
inter-company 


not from any 
technique,” but from 
transactions which resulted in the resale 
of stocks to the public at a markup (the 
lifference between the purchase and re- 
sale price being reported as a profit with- 
it further explanation) . 

The SEC is expected soon to send its 
final report and recommendations on in- 
vestment trusts to Congress 


Who'll Be the Trustee? 

Wuen the Securities and Exchange Com- 
nission decided last week not to act as 
trustee for the bankrupt Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. and its subsidiary, the 
\ssociated Gas & Electric Corp., veteran 
public-ownership advocate George W. 
Norris criticized the commission roundly. 
However, the SEC had several reasons. 
For one thing, the commission didn’t 
want to appear to have forced the billion- 
lollar utility system into bankruptcy 
with the aim of taking it over, lock, 
stock, and barrel. More important was 
the matter of funds. This will be a tre- 
nendously intricate reorganization. Not 


only are there the usual financial snarls, 


but there is the matter of geographical 
integration to bring the system under 
the requiremens of Sec. 11 of the Public 


Utility Act of 1935. SEC has no appre 


priation to defray its expenses im such 
a monumental reorganization job. And it 
doesn’t know what attitude the courts 
would take toward remunerating a fed 


eral agency for its services as trustee 
bankruptcy 


Stirring up Silver 
Opposition to the government's silver 
purchase program bobbed up again this 
week when a Senate banking and cur 
rency subcommittee favorably reported 
to the full committee a bill which would 
terminate our purchase of foreign silver 
under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
Although the full committee deferred 
immediate action upon the bill, the silver 
pot was quickly set to bubbling again 
Under the Silver Purchase Act, the 
government is required to buy up all 
silver (foreign and domestic) offered to 
it either until silver stocks equal one- 
quarter of our monetary reserves (both 
gold and silver) or until the world price 
of the metal rises to $1.29 an oz. But 
silver stocks have not risen to the 1-to-3 
ratio with gold because we have simul- 
taneously been purchasing gold in huge 
amount (BW—Jan2?7"40,p55); 
price of silver has not risen to $1.29 an 
oz., and shows little likelihood of ever 
doing so. In fact, the only prop under 
the world market continues to be Uncle 
Sam’s purchases of foreign metal. 


the world 


Taxes and Rates 

Pusiic utiities long have recognized 
the fact that public bodies pare electric 
and gas rates with the greatest of ease 
but that to win an increase is next to 
impossible. Yet Rochester Gas & Electric 
this week was proud possessor of an in- 
creased gas rate. Even more striking as 
a precedent was the fact that the New 
York state public service commission, in 
granting the boost, observed that “the 
predominant cause of increased costs is 
the enormous growth in taxes.” 





More Returns from 


\dditional light was cast on the 1939 
record this week as more corpora- 
tions made public their earnings state- 
ments for the year and for the fourth 





——_————Ouarter Ended - Year Ended 

ec. 31 Sept. 30, Dec. 31 De 3] ee 3] 

1939 ]939 1038 7929 yJO28 
American Brake Shoe $794,285 $406,954 $322,584 $2,121,173 $1,080,719 
American Chicle 873,221 1,077,950 745,827 3,834,553 3,297,495 
Bristol Myers 435,925 625,159 413,325 2,379,785 2,217,810 
Chrysler Corp. 5,476,711 6,057,347 12,126,417 36,879,829 18,798,294 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze 636,920 156,246 195,669 1,745,123 309.658 
General Motors 73,594,398 8,655,729 63,802,300 183,300,000 102,190,007 
General Steel Castings 341,167 179,284 d-561,673 5,661 d-1,808,693 
Minneapolis Honeywell 1,023,960 779,556 283,648 2,158,582 1,003,289 
Monsanto Chemical 2,032,235 1,296,914 1,437,225 5,546,416 4,290,519 
Motor Products d-153,131 d-405 ,280 d-368,879 d-475,000 d-619,718 
National Biscuit 3,455,505 3,023,903 3,492,325 12,334,004 12,799,771 
Reynolds Spring 281,011 d-129,494 d-74,325 265,905 d-435,2.2 
lrane Co. , 268,007 144,143 122,376 530,533 196,625 
mon Bag & Paper 525.481 207 686 139,388 965.542 903,892 

d—deficit 


the Corporate Front 


quarter. Figures for a group of rep- 
resentative companies, whose results 
broaden the coverage heretofore pre- 
sented (BW—Feb10'40,p55), compare: 
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PAINT 








No fugitive from a fam 
Hoover Company, manufactur 


‘ 1 \ 
cleaners, whose home is located in the 
city of Canton, Ohio. Year in and 
from door-to-door, and from ] 
the name “Hoover” stands for ar 
up-and-coming, fine American < 
whose success is based ona xl auct 


and a good selling follow-throug 
Many things has Hoover done to make its 





vacuum cleaners more easy to operate, more 
deadly on dirt. One was to change the bod 
of the machine to a magnesium all } 
making it lichter than it could be 

other way, eliminating excess weight ! 
drudgery for Mrs. America. Hoover « 
neers found the surface of magn m re 
quired different finishing treatment than did 
that of steel, aluminum and other 1 ] 

So Sherwin-Williams product finishes di- 
vision was asked to lend a hand. A » kle 
finish the sales department liked had bee 
used on past models, attempted on this one. 

This from their report : “The type of cast- 
ing, the type of relief wanted, 1 r 
tests the finish was subjected to, were « 
cult to meet. Speed was not a factor, but 
adhesion and hardness were 

“After considerable testing and constantly 


cooperating with Hoover engineers, we de 
veloped a wrinkle finish that met all require- 
ments. Adhesion is better than ever, hardne 
also. Rejects have been cut to a new low, an 
the finish—Sherwin-Williams Kem Fname! 
—is standing up excellently in the field.’ 

“Standing up excellently in the field” is 
way we all like to see a report end. Let 
work with you on your product finishing — 
our experience is vast. For in industrial fir 
ishes, as in house paint, Sherwin-Williar 
is a name that means first quality and ] 
service. Write The Sherwin-Williams ( 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
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52+ Business Abroad 


7 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Florida 





AND THE 
SOUTH 





Your Largest Selection 
of Vacation Trains 


Here is your largest selection of Pullman and 
de Luxe coach trains . . . travel innovations 
unheard of a few years ago. Yours at the lowest 
fares in history. 

Take your choice of Coast Line's 7 Fine Trains 
Daily. Each has delightful features and a 
personality all its own. Each speeds you in 
safety-protected comfort over the only double 
track, rock ballasted route between the East and 
Florida. To assure these luxuries, comforts and 
low fares, specify Coast Line when getting tickets. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 

















FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


—to the most convenient and 


desirable location for your 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


Exceptionally light and attrac- 
tive space in a variety of units 
available including entire 24th 
floor, 22,145 sq.ft. at rentals 
keyed to the times. 


28-stories high. Midway be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Stations. 


2 PARK AVE. 


3740 TO 3380 STREETS . wtiw Yorn 











CROSS & BROWN CO., Agent 
270 Madison Ave., New York 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTI 





New Jobs for Canada 


Dominion aluminum indus- 
try being expanded, and second 
big plane order is placed. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —Can- 
ada is getting ready to expand its alumi- 
num industry as a direct result of tre- 
mendous wartime demands for the metal. 

During the last four years Aluminum 
Co. of Canada has doubled its productive 
capacity until it now totals more than 
90,000 metric tons a year. The reported 
new expansion program is being planned 
as a direct result of British demand for 
the metal, and the British and Canadian 
governments are said to be backing the 
move either with direct financial aid or 
by guaranteeing a market for the pro- 
jected increase in output. 

While this expansion program has been 
under way in the Dominion, the parent 
company, Aluminum, Ltd., has increased 
its plant capacity in Europe, Asia, and 
other parts of the world by more than 
95°, and more new smelters are still 
under construction. 

The latest project is attracting special 
attention because aluminum is a strategic 
metal in time of war and most of the 
plant additions by Aluminum, Ltd., are 
being made within the British Empire. 
Though Germany has its own aluminum 
industry and fairly large supplies of 


bauxite in neighboring countr 
southeastern Europe, Berlin mors 
vear ago forbade use o he 
kitchenware and _ restri 
certe2in other purposes Vast q 
are needed for airplanes 

Recently the British government 
an arrangement with the Alun 
of Canada to buy its full 
plus (which is nearly 90 of 
production in the Dominion) at t 
prevailing just before the war. B 
Japan has been second only to B 
as a consumer of Canadian alun 
and other belligerent or potential 
ligerent nations have been steady 
this arrangement has given the B 
government a potent political as 
economic weapon, particularly in 
case of Japan, where the current s 
power shortage has aggravated the 


for aluminum imports 


London Orders Bombers 


The six companies which mak 
Canadian Associated Aircraft, Ltd., 
just received their second big air 
order from London. It amounts to 1 
$30,000,000 (compared with a first « 
for $10,000,000 placed last year 
order is for heavy bombers and is p 
now so that the various units in CAA 


gear up their factories for large-s 


production. The new deal will cal 
many 







sub-contracts with compa 





Bombers—At Home and Abroad 





This awesome array of bomhs ata 


German military airport is being 
loaded into bombers for a raid on 
United 


States, anxiously watching the in- 


shipping. The 


merchant 











creasing efficiency of Europe’s bo 


ers, this week tested a new Army .\ 
Corps plane with a bomb-carry 


capacity of 4 tons, a speed of 


and a 3,000-mile range. 


m.p.h., 








in 
bt 
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received no business from the lim- 
yriginal order 

e firms which make up CAA are 
va Car & Aircraft, Ltd.. Ottawa 
lian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal 
Fort W Fleet Aircraft, Fort 
National Steel Car Co. and D 
land Co., Toronto; and Fairch 

Montreal. 

e construction industry and build 
to feel the 


expansion 


trades are beginning 


of war-time factory 
n the Ontario-Quebec area also 
‘ 


building under the 


sing Act Railroad 


is running nearly 40‘ 


, 1} 
iera bie 
+ 


business this 


ahead of 
February. Though textile companies 
still quite busy and the steel industry 
trade generally is 
fair this month. Total 
Dominion by 


x<panding steadily, 
ited as only 
orders placed in the 
Canadian government since the out 
ik of war six months ago now amount 


hout S$100,000,000, 


Cold Cripples Reich 


Transporting fuel needed 


in Germany jeopardizes wartime 


business with neutrals. 


Bi 


tix (Cable)—Ice and English men- 
war are both ponderous drags on Ger- 
unv’s foreign trade today. Export ship- 
ents to neutral countries, a booming 


irtime business, have been unavoidably 


eopardized as more and more effort has 


required to transport minimum fuel 


rements within Germany. Freezing 


veather has continued without interrup- 


ra lroads 


‘ 


a 


for almost two months 
Zero 


ypped building activity, crippled the 


temperatures have « ompletely 


ormal shipment of bulky goods over the 


inal networks, and overburdened the 
roads To the 
fight to 


ntrv odds is of more immediate concern 


average German, the 


move coal against 
an the war, which at present is merely 
series of minor encounters at sea and 
i the air off the British coast. 


War's Impact on Exports 


Accurate estimates of the effect of the 
eeze-up on German exports will be hard 
make, 


rnment announced this week that it 


particularly since the Swiss 
liscontinue the publication of foreign 
statistics, ¢ from 


other neutrals bordering 


ommercial data 
tzerland and 
indicators of 


many have been the 


ebb and flow of economic war, as 
il Reich figures were dropped shortly 
Sept. 3 

rhe best analyses have placed German 
ts at slightly less than half the pre- 


May, 
lot 


Germany lost her best customer, 


evel (485.338.000 marks in 


Britain, and such potent buyers as 
America, 


eighboring neutrals picked up 


S. and South but trade 


ires on Swiss imports from the 


A beautiful warehouse? 
Why not! 
 Oferors Cole) «er limelem celiac 
erecoyalesestcertim'am'siae! 


CONCRETE 


You need sacrifice neither Good 
Looks nor Economy when you 
build with Architectural Concrete. 
This thrifty material gives your new 
building impressive appearance at 
low cost. The architectural possi- 
bilities of concrete are practically 
unlimited, since it can be molded 
into almost any form, with a wide 
choice of attractive textures and 
colors. 

Concrete combines pleasing 
appearance with firesafe, storm- 
resistant strength. Low upkeep is 
assured. And first cost is low 
because structural and architec- 
tural functions are combined in 
one enduring material. Ask your 
architect or engineer about its 


advantages for your new factory, 
warehouse, power plant, office or 
other building. 

Write for illustrated booklet, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls of Archi- 
tectural Concrete” (furnished free 
in the U.S. or Canada), or ask for 


one of our engineers to call. 


@ Woodbury & Company of Portland, 
Oregon, has something really new in 
warehouses—a functionally designed 
concrete structure that expresses the 
progressive spirit of its owners. Richard 
Sundeleaf, architect; Wegman & Sons, 


contractors. 


Architectural. Coneule 


»~+.» WALLS AND ORNAMENT CAST 
INTEGRAL WITH FRAMES AND FLOORS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 2c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


crete 


through scientific research and engineering field work 
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WELDING to 
Keep Milk Clean 





The art of welding plays many roles in 
safeguarding human lives and well being. 
None of them, perhaps, is more important 
than the thin wire weld used to fasten the 
cap that gives milk an added protection 
against contamination, 

Chose who are familiar with Mallory’s part in 
supplying tips for welding will not be sur- 
prised to learn that here, too, Mallory Tips 
contribute greatly to the speed and practi- 
cability of the operation. 

Mallory’s work in standardizing tips for all 
types of welding operations has acc omplishe ~d 
much to broade n the practical application 
of the art of wele ling. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


DOENUTS 


Developed by the inventor of the Airwheel 


PR MALLOC 








3 


me 


a 








FF 
_—.... 


~ © 


ong life of e quipment, 
sile 


i) emt wheels prol protect floors 
rb 








at irface obstructions, r i ntls and move 

er handis se and mat hi nes with 50 less labor Do 

sink in sand or soft ground ve rmanc 
wheelbarrows, mowers, grease spras ing eq 
ent hand rucks et In writing for illustra 
erature kindly state your maximum load requireme 


6314 St. Clair Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSSELMAN PRODUCTS CO. 


gizached. 


BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 





= 


world’s 
2.000 sheet roll. 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every - 
where. Ask for samples 





A new feature of the 
largest -selling 


TOILET TISSUES 
Wiieroria rarer mics Co. 


FULTON, WD Wo 





| United States, re-exported in part to the 
Reich, are not available as yet for Decem- 
but Italy is in a comparable situation 


ber, 
and its imports from America in the last 
four months of 1939 up 30° in 
relation to the total for the similar period 
in 1938. 

Denmark has reported on exports for 
December, 1939, and indicated that com- 
valued at 33,000,000 crowns 


were 


modities 


went to Germany, about 45% the size 
of the 73,000,000 crown export trade 
from Denmark to England. Germany’s 
| share, compared with Great Britain’s, 


has measurably increased since the war. 
In 1937 Denmark exported only 36.3% 
as much to Germany as to England. 

It is significant that the Reich’s active 
trade balance has enabled the country to 
pay off a considerable share of its clear- 
ing indebtedness, which to 
500,000,000 marks when the war began. 


was cle yse 


Geared to Nazi Economy 


A factor which will tend to increase 
Germany’s foreign trade potential, the 
economic integration of territories ac- 
quired in 1939, is gaining momentum. 
The gearing of absorbed countries to the 
Reich’s war economy is rapidly progress- 
ing. Tariff barriers between the Protec- 
torate (Bohemia and Moravia) and Ger- 
many will be removed Apr. 1 and it is 
officially explained that the “upward 
adjustment” of the Protectorate’s price 
and wage levels toward Germany’s stand- 
ards has been carried sufficiently far to 
remove the for a differential. 

Poland will remain a separate customs 
unit but is expected to make some 1940 
In 
an interview with the press this week, 
Poland’s stated that 
his territory would supply about 300,000 
which would mean 


necessity 


industrial contributions to Germany. 
Governor-General 


tons of oil this year, 
roughly doubling the former output of 
this section of Poland. 


Blockade Stimulates Synthetics 


Also indicative of Germany's speed in 
counteracting the blockade is an an- 
nouncement that the capacity of the 
synthetic textile industries is being in- 
creased. Production of Zellwolle (an 
artificial cloth, simulating wool, which 
can be made from wood, milk, or a mix- 
ture of fish albumin and cellulose) is 


| officially expected to reach 300,000 tons 


in 1940, against 200,000 tons last year. 

The output of this synthetic already 
exceeds the total 1938 cotton imports, 
but even the accomplished increase of 
100,000 tons would probably be insuffi- 
cient to meet the deficit resulting from 
the cessation of fabric imports. In 1938 
Germany imported 250,000 tons of cotton 
and 138,000 tons of wool. The importance 
of a cheap and inferior cloth, but 
which can be made at home, illustrates 
the close margin Germany is working on. 


one 


The country is on a touch and go basis 
and a prolonged cold spell has turned out 
to be a major disaster. 
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U. S. Worries Japan 
Industrialists, already}. _ 
pered by power shortage, fear « ~. 


bargo on strategic raw materi.|«, 


Toxyo (Cable)—Japanese indust 


WV: 


sleep uneasily these nights. 


Most of them are unable to « 
their factories more than four d Allie 
week because of the power s] 193° 
Stocks of almost every important 
material are running low. And if b \ 
comes back to normal they are 
ened with a labor shortage beca 
the mass of men now fighting 
various fronts in China. 
But the greatest worry of all 
the United States will impose ar 
bargo on sales of certain strateg 
materials to Japan. Two of the 
important of these are copper and “= 
iron. " 
Since Jan. 26, when the Jay 
American trade agreement lapsed, J 
ese conservatives have been outs) 
in their warnings on the reper 
which Nipponese industry would 
such an embargo was raised. Laté 
tistics showing the dependence of J: : 
steel industry on scrap iron imports 
the United States have created o 
stir in Tokyo: ll 
‘ ngot Swe 
"< lar 9 4 H \ 
aa ye ’ \ 
1929 2,294 , Neihed 
1930 2,289 
1931 1,883 es, 
1932 2,398 
1933 3.203 5 Pr 
1934 3,907 Rooser 
1935 4,937 
1936 5,228 
1937 *5 260 * ae 
1938 *5,400 . 
1939 *5 000 . 

*FEstimated f 
Among rumors bruited about Tokvo’s i 
smartest clubs this week were: F 
That several large Japanese e) 3.155 
firms are receiving a subsidy of ¥1 aie 
(about 234¢) a pound of butter exp: r. I 
are selling it at 40 sen (¥1 = 100 uf 
in Europe, c.i.f. Fer § 
That Japan is seeking to buy 2,000.0 ; 


tons of steel in the United States t ‘ 


the Okura Trading Co. ral B 
High Cost of Refuge . 


That Germany is unable to pay 
harbor charges on German ships 
have taken refuge in Japan and n . 
compelled to sell them to Japan for 
Rumors that Japan may take then 
to increase her commercial fleet aré 
less because the transfer would 1 
recognized under international la \ 
though the Nazi ships are anchoré 
side Japanese harbors to get the « 
they the Reicl 
not including maint« 
cost and salaries to the skeleton cr 
500 that has remained on board the 


buoy rate, cost 


every hour. 
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wom. OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO month and wiving plar 
t i . ! ig Planes 


ureratt i! iris exports 


WAR BUSINESS 1989 totaled 81,665,000, 


REGULATIONS ° WAR ORDERS ° TRADE CONDITIONS 








War Buvers I isted these materials and machine tools. Other 
< ‘ ARK 

Countries other than the = #'"plane engines here for Duteh-mack 
\llies account for $44,000,000 in — {uselages 


1939 licensed arm exports. Buying for the Netherlands Indies 
here is handled by a commercial house 


(po SOT, OF THE S205.000.000 in ar- Lindeteves-Stokvis. Purchases are diver 


experts, separate from the arsenal, buy 


t exports licensed by the State sified running from armaments to raw 
aartment in 1939 was for proposed — materials 
ents to England, France. or their : and There are ne 
res These allied arms purchases ers r P present. and as far as 
the last two months of the year known. no immediate mission is conten 
andled through the new, compre whetodd ae : oesindaiiieatiaall 
French and British ether on Pa be I ace ' 
ssions, now functioning in close colonel and staff over for 7 iw eu 
lination (BW—Jan27"40,p15). stay last spring 
le the Anglo-French activity was Beasil-—Am asmy minsien. clon mm 
wular, buying missions from othet avi — ¥ . = 
ries accounted for about $44,000,000 


censes during the vear, purchasing in 





lition to arms a considerable quantity 
manufactured goods or semi-manufac- 








res which required no export leenses 
In the middle of February the following 
intries were among the most active 
vers in the United States, outside of 
Allies 
Sweden—This week Sweden bought 
144 Vultee planes at around $10,000,000. 
\ctive Swedish buying agency in the 
United States is the Swedish Government 
Delegation. quartered at the May- 
r Hotel in Washington and headed 
rince Bertil. His conferences with 
a this week indicate that Swe- 
may have additional extensive pur 
ases in mind. Meanwhile, a Swedish 
my officer at Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. I., is supervising assem- 


err 


geri? 


of 134 pursuit planes for Sweden 

Finland—Because of the Russian inva- 

n, Finland bought in December alone 
$3.155,000 of arms—almost 75% of its 


= 3G. # +) s- 


tal arms purchases here for the whole 
ear. Buying is handled through the mil 
tary attaché at the Washington legation 


For Scandinavian Air Mail Tie 
Vorway—Bernt Balchen, pilot for Ad- 
al Byrd on his frst South Pole expedi » » » » THE SYMBOL OF SPEED AND 

1b eondlig “nelage ng set eiagliaen SAVINGS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINES OF 


ssioners from the Northern coun 


There are two delegates each from LEADING PRODUCTS EVERYWHERE 


Sweden, and Denmark. I he SPEED NUTS are manufactured from high carbon spring stee! 
S buying planes and negotiating and heat treated to provide positive holding power for the 
life of the product. Made for most standard sizes of machine 
screws, stove bolts, meta! screws, meta! rivets, die cast and 
e about six months ago and prob- segs studs. Many special shapes and sizes also developed 
. or mass production products. Write for samples today, stat- 

wed the order for 24 pursuit ships ing sizes desired and nature of application. 


i the TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC, 221.5u420% #9 


rlands—A mission from CL 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 

— , It | } In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co. Ltd.. Hamilton, Ontar 

i since September. It has bought in Engiand: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid.. London 


whan 


cies Sars 


rect air mail connection between 
i and Scandinavia. Balchen was 


Netherlands Arsenal has been in 





' copper shell bands, 2.000 tons of 
ell cups, and 1.000 tons of lead 


rs of the mission are experts on 























56 . K ar Busine $s 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 





Milton Wright's 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT = 


McGraw-Hill announces a 
new, carefully-planned and authori- 
tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large—also to 
U master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of a// business 
that cannot be gotten from the day's job alone. Woudn't you like to organize your whole 
approach to business once and for all—to check on the worth of your experience and to 
supplement it when necessary with the proper fundamental viewpoint? The need f 
this sort of help, and the most practical means of meeting it, have been the sole standard 
by which Milton Wright has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most graphic and business-like 


way, in the elements, guideposts, successful methods of modern business management 








This Library tells you: 
6 volumes—197 s y y 


3 page s 
hI th iT 





teadable format, w , Fs 
ook ie te. How to organize a single department or a whole 
1 summa nd business plan and control its workings 
i t provide and maintain the most happy and ethcient 
t with and Sena | 
pretations ag ew ‘ personne 
eck y ow u How to keep the life-blood flowing in business 
i sanatiinae deletion . . . where and how to get money . . . how to 
business objectives utilize it . how to keep the business in sound 


financial condition 


Editorial Board 
MILTON WRIGHT 
PP Atens ‘ 


How to reduce credit losses . . . handle the 
portant elements of credit policy . . . modernize 
your collection system write better letters . 


AI RER : # oh 
ALBERT I 1 sneha put the company’s correspondence on a 


New York + 
Hy FH nomical and effective basis 
FNRY fF. OAGLAND , : 
Ohio State University —How to lay out a workable approach to market 
ing methods improve the sales organization 
LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY : ‘ P rk 
Curt iit Pemmiean develop promotion ideas . . . stimulate results 


Ws R in any of the several avenues of marketing 
BSTER LOBINSON s 
Badustrial Eagine —How to do more work yourself . . . conservé and 
i] 
L. ROHE WALTER 
lintkote ¢ par 


direct your energies . . . and how to hand 
, of problems, small and large, detailed aspects of 


re scores 


. 


these important fields of business activ 











Low Price — 10 Days’ Examination — Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make comparisons, look up 
specific problems, use them exactly as you would after purchase. If this 10-day test shows 
value for you, go right on using the books, paying in easy installments meantime, at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. A simple step, -but full of promise and possibility for you 
send the coupon today 


eg PPPS SSS SSS SESS SSSR ESSE S SSS SES SSS S ESSE ESSE ESSE S SESE SESS ETE SESE eee Eee eS 


= EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON —MAIL IT TODAY : 
: McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y : 
S Send me Milton W t's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, | . 
: Nar : 
ies oad i 28 2. P : 











Busine ss W eek . Fe bruar y 


000,000 worth of trucks, 
repair shop equipment, mobik 
shops, gas and oil, telephone « 





and materials, radio equipms 
terials, blankets, medical sup, 






machinery and construction « 





and general machine shop n 





These were commercial puri 
proved by the EI-B and inte 
long run to revitalize Chines: 





trade. 





Japan—There is a Japanese ; 
in New York, representing the 





and quartermaster divisions 





also a purchasing office for 





Japan has been the top foreign 





of American scrap iron and s 
1937, when the “China Incicdk 
Japan’s scrap iron imports 





reached a new high in 1939, 
2,000,000 tons. 
Several countries deal with a, 





resenting the airplane manutact 
have sent missions for insp. 


poses alone. 






Iraq negotiates with an 
tioned in Alexandria, Egypt; | 
orders are bid on in Caracas 





contracts are let in Havana 







New Red-Nazi Pact 
German technicians awaited, 


and meanwhile Allies mass trooy: 
near Caucasus oil fields. 









Moscow (Cable)—In great 
the Kremlin announced to t . 
public last Sunday that a com) 







new trade agreement had bee 
with the Germans (BW—Fel 
Trade turnover in both direct 







first vear 1s supposed to amount . 







000,000, more than any vear 






when Germany still took near); 







of Russia’s exports and provid 
one-half of all of the Czarist 
ment’s imports 

No other details of the agree: 


made public, but observers in M 








are watching closely for th 






German technicians who are ex 





accompany early shipments of 
The Ge 
believed ready to help Russ 






of German machinery 





modern plants to make synthet 






and to prov ide the oil refining e« 





; 


for aviation gasoline which 






States has refused to supply t . 






Union under the latest moral 






dec lared. 


Watch Oil Field Region 


All eves are on Russia’s riches 






in the Caucasus this week as t \ 
powers continue to mass trooy 
eastern Mediterranean. More 
000,000 tons of oil flowed fron 
this field in 1937, slightly less 
Moscow has refused to reveal 
figure 

Unquestionably oil for Gern 























8 awaited, 


ass troops 
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At Home 


Policy 

TeaMWOoRK BETWEEN the President and 
binet razzle-dazzle 
iys this week indicating that Admin- 

stration answers to war strain are be- 

ginning to take form. Play on which the 
ust can be 
ncluding the 
nnouncement that Under Secretary of 


Government 


produced some 


} 


predicted by anvone 


team—was Roosevelt's 


State Sumner Welles would soon leave 


for conferences with top officials in 








Germany, England, France, and “non- 
neutral” but Italy. 
Whether Welles will have peace possi- 
bilities in his portfolio or not is an 
\dminist ration 
Interest next centered on govern- 
mental attempts to alleviate the effect 
the 
belligerents might have on the domestic 
market. A week ago Secretary Morgen- 
thau invited machine tool men to Wash- 
ington to have a talk on production 
schedules (BW—Febi10'°j0,p59). This 
week the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy Allied 
raw materials with the 
reason, according to 
England has intimated 
ready to start buying in earnest (31,- 
000,000,000 of additional war supplies). 


“non-belligerent™ 


soe ret 


which extraordinary purchases by 


discussed purchases of 
The 
that 
about 


President 
rumor, is 
she is 


Trade 
Gaeeat Barrrarn’s 
trade measure from our point-of-view, 


Conditions 
most severe wartime 
the embargo on American tobacco, may 
be lifted shortly. Loss of tax revenue 
on tobacco imports has put a crimp in 
this particular self-sufficiency plan, offi- 
cial Washington report 
Treasury Department efforts to hack 
1 way the Latin American 
bond jungle have resulted in the redis- 
covery of Colombia. The 1940 coupons 
of the external sinking gold fund bonds 
($51,223,500 outstanding and in default 
in 1938) will be paid at 3%, half of 
original yearly interest rate Also, 
$400,000 will be put up by Colombia 
to buy bonds of these two issues in 
the open market. This first fruit, ex- 
perts agreed, melon but was 


not 
ot 


sources 


through 


was no 


a lemon either 


War Orders 

ENGLIsH Atlas Powder 
Co. will build an explosives plant which 
will manufacture exclusively for the 
British and French. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation within six 
months, 

Operating in the New York market, 
France bought 25,000 tons of copper 


UsIne MONEY, 


is week, swelling her total purchases 

copper here since June to 225,000 
tons. Former suppliers, all 

f the International Copper 
ired the new order. 

Negotiations for the 


members 
Cartel, 


rental of the 
airport hangar at Newark 
re being made by Brewster Aero- 
iutical Corp., Long Island City. New- 
rk’s hangar, a white elephant to the 


unicipal 


city since New York’s new airport di 
verted traffic, looks like an ideal 
bly plant to Brewster which 
backlog of orders 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., stat- 
ing that asked to get 
shape to manufacture shell casings by 
the this week to 
outline a department which could make 


isseti 
has a 
$22,000,000 


it had been into 


government, began 


75-millimeter casings. 
Arms 


were 


orders for the 
pl vced «this week: 
Stamping & Manufactur- 


Angeles, got a &502,000 


Two “first” 
West Coast 
(1 Norris 
L.os 

for brass cartridge cases; (2) 
Grayson Heat Control, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, got a 398,000 contract 


explosiv e fuses 


ing Co., 
contract 
also) sin 
for 
first “education order” 


to be placed west of the Mississippi 


Shipping 

that 
begin on six 
more high-speed, “national 
tankers. When they are completed, the 


Maritime Commission reported 


construction will soon 


defense” 


government program for 24 such ships 
First 
ready for service 
Socony-Vacuum will build the new 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
for the original 12 


will be 75% 
of 12 


completed group 


are almost 
group; 
cont racted 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain 

mutual assistance 
signed with Turkey last 
commercial pact between England and 
Turkey has been drawn up and will go 
into effect Feb. 19. Britain will sell 
Turkey airplanes, machinery, 
and other war materials. Turkey will 
sell England raw 
tobacco and dried fruit. 
been made to build up pound exchange 
on Turkey's side of the 
Turkey’s imports from Britain will not 
exceed 800; of the value of products 


Fo.Lowine a pact 


October, a 


cotton, 
materials such as 
Provision has 


ledger: 


sent to England 

Expert observers expect a quick con 
clusion of commercial negotiations b« 
London Oslo. The forth- 

Anglo-Norwegian pact is 
pected to be the 
treaty signed in December. Hamstring- 
cutting Nor- 
copper, and 


tween and 


coming ex- 
similar to Swedish 


ing Germany by down 
imports of oil, 


thus in 


wegian 
coffee 
suring no re-export of these commodi 
ties to the Reich will probably be a 
feature of the agreement 


to “normal” levels and 


First suggestion of the new Export 
Council formed last week to promote 
English trade abroad: formation of a 
group of super-salesmen who would 
use their high-pressure ability to repre 
sent Great Britain the world 

England's four main railroads and 
the London Transport System, all 


nationalized since the war's beginning, 


over. 


have been guaranteed a minimum war 
time profit of £40,000,900 per vear. One 
day later the railways gave pay 
to 500,000 workers; increases averaged 


raises 


The War Week in Business 


Sie per pers mn y r 


Trade control 


This week Briti 


WeCK, 
iuthorit 


news 


Tue rms 
which will 
non has in 


g } 
early 

structed Os davs 
ister of rmaments 
officers to the 
ill field somewhere 


the 


ordere 


erect building. Officer 


chose a footh 


tral France as site 


Holland 
\ GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED pitt to float 
W-vear 49 loa 
Netherland 


a 500000000 guilder 
has been introduced in the 
parliament \ that, 
the loan fails on a voluntary ba 


3; forced loan will be 


provision states 


raised 


Japan 
Mancuunkes has extended the list 


commodities which are to becons 


ernment with the benefit 
going 
ganizations Ihe 
effective 


and }’ 


monopolies, 
mainiv to Japanese busine 


new decree, w hic 


became Feb. 1, covers auto 


onopols 


mobiles irts (import 1 
Automobile C« 
etal 
ind 
For 


rood 
rey 


assigned to Tongho 


chemicals ind nonferrous tm 
(Nichimat 


lumber " 


Trading Co.), lumber 


(Manchuria 
rubber 


inufactures 
estry Ca.) rubber 
(Manchukuo 


and 
Federation 
(Manchukuo 


Industry 
cigars and cigarets 
Co.) 


Japan has become 


1 obacco 
the 


well as 


world’s lar 


est consumer, as the larg 
silk, 
Oriental Econ 
United States, 

for silk 


stockings ), 


according to the 
(Tokvo) The 
the No. 1 


“ hi« h 


producer, of 
mist 

long 

(900, of now 


has been cutting its 


sumption almost 
Last 


‘ otton 


steadily ince 192 
the shv 
textiles ir 
their 
sumption of silk to nearly 440,000 hale 

The United States skimped through the 


785.000 bale com 


vear, because of rtage of 


Nippor . 


home col 


and woolen 


the Japanese boosted 


vear, using barely 
pared with 600,000 in 1929 


China 


Aw AMERICAN-OWNED armpiane factory 
in China the 
producing a plane a day a 
the Weekly Review (Shanghai) 
The plant is at 

from the nearest Japanese base on the 
located 


Shanghai. It wa 


near Burma border is 


cording to 
China 
! 


Loiwing, 1.200 miles 


continent, and was originally 


at Hangchow, near 
subsequently moved to Wuchang, Kun 
ming, and finally to its present location 
to avoid being grabbed by the invading 


Japanese 
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his re 


: rion. Since 193% 


come trom 
pipe line from the rich Baku fie 
oil across the mountains to t 
smelly port of Batum, almost 
Turkish border. Further nort 
pipeline carries oil from the Gr 
to Taupse. Though Russia has ot 
fields in the much less vulnerabk 
just west of the Urals, the bull 
Soviet oil still comes from this \ 
southern field. The fact that the 
being exploited now for the Ge 


well as the Russians makes it pa 
susceptible to attack on the part 
Allies 


Bulgarians Offer Trade Deal 


Because so much effort has be 


centrated on the German track 


tions, two friendly trade delegat 
neighboring countries have been 
ting in Moscow for weeks. On 
is the mission from Iran, with w 
Kremlin has long been cultivat 


ties, both economic and politic , 
other is the special textile missix 
Bulgaria which wants to make a 
bring Soviet cotton to Bulgaria f{ 
ning and weaving into cloth wl 
be sold again to the Soviets. W 
profits from this deal, the Bul 
hope to buy enough Soviet cot! 
their own needs, since regular s| 
from the United States are thr 
by shipping uncertainty arising 
the war 

Most interesting of the trade ¢ 
Moscow, however, are the Japanes 
lowing the fanfare at the time of t 
nouncement in both Tokyo and t 
capital that the two countries ha 
a truce along their Far Eastern f1 
and were planning to improve bot 
political and economic relations, 
midable Japanese trade delegat 
rived in Moscow. At first ther 
daily negotiations, but when thes¢ 


the background because of the 
hensiveness of the plans being dis 
with Germany. There is no sign vet 
the Foreign Trade Commissariat 
these talks with the Japanese will 1 


resumed 


New Tractor Stations Set Up 


Despite Russia’s promise to s 
Germany with 1,000,000 tons of f 
and 10,000 tons of cotton a year in 
for the manufactured goods whi 


the 1940 Farm Plan, when it w: 
nounced this week, failed to shov 
important increase in acreage devol 
summer crops. But winter grain s 
will be increased, and the acTeacr 
voted to fodder cTops is being 

40°, and 120 new tractor statio: 
being created in the heart of the 
farm districts. It is assumed in M: 
that German technicians may be 
| to help make the tractor repair st 
efficiently. 





| operate more 





a snag, the whole deal was pushed 


Russians expect to get from the R 
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Banking as Business 
Riwks used to take themselves for 
|. There had to be banks as there 
, be government—and there you 
Business men were respectful to 
rs as the sources of the credit they 
the public held the Greek 
ples of the bankers in something of 
ume awe in which it held all tem- 
es, All this was natural enough. The 
arvel is that, under such conditions, 
st bankers did keep their feet so se- 
wely on the ground and minister so 
indly to the business and industrial 
eeds of their communities. Most of the 
~wblicity about banks had to do with 
those that didn’t, since the banking 
tradition did not encourage loquacity as 


’ 
ink 


, normal thing. 

But now, in an era of self-searching and 
vlf-interpretation, even the banks recog- 
nize the legitimate interest of business 
and of the people in what they are, what 
they do and why and how they do it. 
Banks and bankers are striving mightily 
to tear away the veil of mystery that 
ised to set them apart from ordinary 

isiness and to reveal themselves as 
helpful servants to the business com- 

They now want to make their 

rk acceptable to others as well as to 
the bank examiners. 

To date their efforts have taken many 

is. Doubtless they will continue to 
find new ways to do the job. For in- 
stance, I have just noticed a newspaper 
ulvertisement of the Trust Company of 
Georgia. It tells of its affiliated banks and 
their services, and of its loans, deposits 
and trusts. All that is well done—but it 
all is more or less conventional. 

But then it goes on to say that during 
1939 the company paid $249,543 in taxes 
to state, county and city governments 
where banks are located; that it paid 
$38,596 to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation as insurance assessment; 
that it spent $655,413 for supplies, equip- 
ment and operating costs other than sal- 
aries; that it disbursed $560,059 to more 
than 1,300 stockholders in its six banks; 
that it paid $624,803 in salaries, includ- 
ing those of 53 new employees added 
during 1939. 

Now there is something refreshing. 
There the bank gets right down from 
its pedestal and lines itself up alongside 
other business. To be sure it talks about 

leposits and the countless jobs for 
rgians that have been made possible 
loans to business and industry. 
l, that is the big service the bank 

s to its community. 
it’s important also to remind us 
fashion that the operation of 
ink is a factor in the community, 


‘ 


Osts mhoneyv to run a bank 

bank interest really does go to pra 
] } 

services and “ is comes back to 


community in tangible form 


The more the banks thus talk to hu 


ness men and to the rest of the people in 


terms of simple business operations and | 


values, the more they lay all their cards 
on top of the table, the more they're 
going to take the mystery out of bank 
ing and this “money business.” And the 
more that job is done, the less our 
people will fall for the phonies who try 
to sell them tickets to Utopia via the 
trick money route. 

It’s a big job and so far we've only 
made a start. But it’s encouraging to see 
that the need is recognized and that in 
sO many quarters the first steps are be 
ing taken. With greater practice will 
come greater facility and effectiveness. 


Acknowledgment 


Tus 1s gust A worp of thanks to the | 


host of San Francisco friends—too many 
to list here—who stood by so loyally 
when Business Week recently was put 
on a difficult spot by a newspaper writ- 
ers slip. 

In the Feb. 2 issue of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, columnist Herb Caen 
sounded off as follows 

“Wonder if anybody (like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Californians, In 
caught the terrific bit of propaganda in 
the current issue of Business Weex—a 
nationally circulated magazine of some 
prestige. In a review of 1939, this issue 
states coldly: ‘Strikes and labor diffi- 
culties almost wiped out San Francisco's 
importance as a port.’ Seems to me that 
cracks like that should be answered 
with facts and figures; at least, not 
allowed to go unanswered.” 

Needless to say, Bustness Week had 
made no “crack like that”; so next day 
Mr. Caen ran a correction, naming the 


magazine that had printed the state- | 


ment to which he excepted. 


But the day the error hit the streets | 


of San Francisco, our Pacific Coast staff 
there had a busy time of it—not, as you 
might think, squaring BW with irate 
critics—but receiving the protests of | 
readers who knew the statement wasn’t 
true and who wanted to know what BW 
was going to do about it. As some of 
them put it, such a crack “just didn’t 
sound like Business Weex.” 


Of course, thanks to Mr. Caen’s | 


prompt correction, the whole matter now 
is over with and forgotten. But we shall 
remember with pleasure the generous and 
active interest of a lot of busy men who 
took time out to check up with us dur- 
ing those few uncomfortable minutes 


we were on the spot. W.T.C, 
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Youth Tells 


, SPENDING a sere autumn season entangled 
with our “senior citizens” marching toward the polls 
under the banner of “Ham and Eggs,” we find our 
start in the fresh, new year caught in a procession of 
“junior citizens” insistent on telling us where to go. 
To those who carry the major burdens of American 
progress, it looks as though fate were playing both 
ends against the middle. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than an organ- 
ized movement on the part of youth to examine those 
burdens from a viewpoint that is fresher than ours 
and, on the basis of that examination, to suggest how 
they could be better distributed and more easily 
adjusted to our backs. The middle-aged men who, by 
and large, run American affairs without much self- 
satisfaction and whose shoulders are chafed by the 
accumulations of a war and a depression and another 
war should welcome an American Youth Congress 


qualified for that sobering task. 


= virtue would lie in its readiness to challenge our 
failures to analyze our job, its ability to meet new 


problems with unwearied interest, its determination to 
follow through where we hesitate in the face of thick- 
ening complications. Its message to us should be, 
“This is both harder and more interesting than you 
think.” 

The trouble is that this is not what we seem to hear 
from organized youth. Perhaps we have been misled by 
the headlines it makes at home and abroad, but it is 
difficult to escape the impression that what youth is 
telling us is that things are much easier than they 
seem, that we are missing shortcuts to Utopia, that 
what our problems demand is decision, not examina- 
tion. In Germany and Italy and Russia, youth has 
been on the side of the panacea-vendors, the men who 
make decisions instead of seeking solutions. In the 
United States, the American Youth Congress has been 
more patient with its Stalinists than with those who 
suggest that generosity of spirit alone is not a quali 
fication for rushing in where experts fear to tread, 
that Mr. Lewis cannot be judged solely by his virtues 
nor Rep. Dies by his vices. 

President after 


experimenting should have some cause to be skeptical 


Roosevelt, who seven years of 
of advice to rush in, offered this week’s American 
Youth Congress a piece of counsel that both the dele 
gates and their elders should take to heart: 

“Do not as a group pass resolutions which you 


have not thought through and on which you cannot 


possibly have complete knowledge. This busi: 
passing resolutions at conventions ... . is a px 
legitimate American habit, but 

“I have in mind the type of organization 
passes resolutions on some matter of the utmost 
plexity, in the field, for example, of national di 
or international economics, some situation on 
the policy of the moment must be formed by 
who have given deep study to every phase o! 
problem. 

“Such a decision ought not to be influenced by 
gathering of old people, or young people, or an) 
else, local or national, which gets a smattering 
the subject from two or three speakers who them: 
have but a smattering of the subject.” 


"Tat’s Goop couNsEL for “old people, young people, 
or anybody else,” including Mr. Roosevelt, b 
should be youth’s particular pride not to need it. 
There is often some explanation, if no excuse, when 
the elders take a stand on the basis of a “smatt: 

of knowledge. They have made commitments 
blind them to the fact that they are simply jum; 
at a chance to rationalize their prejudices; o1 
responsibility te others has worn out their patienc 
with indecision; or, under the harassing pressure of 
the day’s problems, they have forgotten the lessons of 
the science laboratory and the history seminar that 
“Slick” 

ment has frequently turned out to be irrelevant to 
fact. But youth should be immune to such frailties. 


If our class-conscious “junior citizens” are to mak 


3: 


solutions are seldom permanent and that senti- 


a better contribution to citizenship than those who 
now do the voting, it will not be because youth sees 
visions but because it will have learned from our mis- 
takes that visions must be submitted to an acid test; 
not because it “knows better” than its elders but 
because it sees more clearly that there is more to 


know. 
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